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PREFACE 


A  word  of  explanation  may  be  necessary  as  to 
the  sources  of  the  manuscript  notes  and  anno¬ 
tations  in  the  following  pages.  They  are  drawn 
entirely  from  original  material  once  in  the  pos¬ 
session  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  now  in  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  the  editor.  In  the  case  of  one  who  was  so 
prolific  a  letter  writer  and  annotator  as  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  it  cannot  always  be  predicated  with  cer¬ 
tainty  that  some  of  the  notes  or  anecdotes  have 
not  already  appeared  in  print,  in  part  at  least. 
When  any  portion  of  the  material  is  known  to 
have  appeared  before,  it  will  be  so  stated  in  the 
proper  place. 

As  to  the  biographical  sketch  of  Madame 
Thrale-Piozzi,  it  must  be  frankly  admitted  that 
it  contains  nothing  new.  In  fact, it  seems  prob¬ 
able  that  little  new  remains  to  appear  in  the 
case  of  so  thoroughly  canvassed  a  person,  un¬ 
less  some  hitherto  unknown,  or  at  least  unpub¬ 
lished,  correspondence  should  be  brought  to 
light,  or,  more  particularly ,  unless  the  “  Thra- 
liana”  manuscript  should  be  published  in  its 
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entirety.  But  even  the  “  Thraliana”  has  al¬ 
ready  been  subjected  to  several  gleanings. 

Accordingly  a  general  acknowledgment  is 
hereby  made  to  all  those  who  have  written  either 
about  Mrs.  Thrale  or  Mrs.  Piozzifor  the  past 
hundred  years,  from  Edward  Mangin  of  Bath 
to  Edward  Newton  of  Philadelphia. 

A  special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  the  late 
Frank  E.  Chase  for  information  concerning 
the  theatrical  experiences  in  this  country  of 
William  Augustus  Conway,  and  to  Albert 
Matthews  for  the  identification  of  “ one  Mr. 
Dale ”  with  Doctor  Jonathan  Odell  and  for 
information  as  to  the  various  publications  of 
Doctor  OdelVs  verses. 

1  am  particularly  indebted  to  my  friend 
and  classmate  George  Lyman  Kittredge  for 
his  kindly  interest  and  valuable  advice. 

PERCIVAL  MERRITT. 

October,  192 1*. 
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®f)rale 

Mrs.  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi  — “Dr. 
Johnson’s  Mrs.  Thrale,”  Boswell’s  “lively 
lady,”  and  Fanny  Burney’s  “ever  dear, 
ever  kind,  and  most  sweet  Mrs.  Thrale”  — 
is  so  well  known  to  all  who  are  accustomed 
to  wander  in  the  pleasant  pathways  of  Eng¬ 
lish  literature  of  the  eighteenth  century  that 
an  attempt  at  a  biographical  sketch  of  her 
seems  almost  superfluous.  Yet  on  the  chance 
that  there  may  be  some  whose  literary  pre¬ 
dilections  have  led  them  into  other  byways, 
and  to  whom  the  Thrale-Piozzi  is  merely  a 
name,  a  brief  account  is  submitted. 

Her  span  of  life  of  full  eighty  years  may 
be  resolved  into  four  clearly  differentiated 
periods :  Hester  Lynch  Salusbury,  the  young 
girl,  1741-1763;  Hester  Lynch  Thrale,  the 
wife  and  mother,  the  friend  of  Dr.  Samuel 
Johnson  and  the  Light-Blue  Stocking,  as 
Mr.  Newton  has  felicitously  termed  her. 
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1763-1781;  Hester  Lynch  Piozzi,  the  hap¬ 
pily  wedded  woman  and  the  authoress, 
1784-1809;  and  “H.  L.  P.,”  a  second  time 
a  widow,  somewhat  straitened  in  circum¬ 
stances  but  retaining  her  natural  vivacity 
and  varied  intellectual  interests,  1809-1821. 

Hester  Lynch  Salusbury,  daughter  of 
John  Salusbury  and  Hester  Maria  Cotton, 
was  born  at  Bodvel,  Wales,  January  16, 
1740-41,  or  January  27,  1741,  according  to 
the  present  reckoning.  An  account  of  her 
parents  and  her  early  childhood  may  best 
be  given  in  her  own  words.  “My  mother, 
who  had  £10,000,  an  excellent  fortune  in 
those  days,  besides  an  annuity  for  her 
mamma’s  life  of  £125  per  annum,  who  wTas 
living  gaily  with  her  brother,  Sir  Robert 
Salusbury  Cotton,  and  his  wife,  Lady 
Betty  Tollemache,  refused  all  suitors  at¬ 
tracted  by  her  merits  and  beauty  for  love 
of  her  rakish  cousin,  John  Salusbury  of 
Bachygraig.  He,  unchecked  by  the  care 
of  a  father  who  died  during  the  infancy  of 
his  sons,  ran  out  the  estate  completely  to 
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nothing.  So  completely  that  the  £10,000 
would  scarcely  pay  debts  and  furnish  them 
out  a  cottage  in  Caernarvonshire,  where — 
after  two  or  three  dead  things  —  I  was  born 
alive,  and  where  they  were  forced  by  cir¬ 
cumstances  to  remain,  till  my  grandmother 
Lucy  Salusbury  —  an  exemplary  creature 
—  should  die,  and  leave  them  free  at  least 
to  mortgage  or  to  sell,  or  to  do  something 
towards  reinstating  themselves  in  a  less 
unbecoming  situation. 

“Meanwhile  I  was  their  joint  plaything, 
and  although  education  was  a  word  then 
unknown  as  applied  to  females,  they  had 
taught  me  to  read  and  speak  and  think  and 
translate  from  the  French,  till  I  was  half  a 
prodigy.”  1 

Hester  wrote  of  her  father:  “Rakish  men 
seldom  make  tender  fathers  but  a  man  must 
fondle  something  and  Nature  pleads  her 
own  cause  powerfully  when  a  little  Art  is 
likewise  used  to  help  it  forward.  I  therefore 
grew  a  great  favorite  it  seems,  in  spite  of 
his  long-continued  efforts  to  dislike  me  and 
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now  they  had  a  Centre  of  Unity  in  this  Off¬ 
spring  for  which  they  were  both  equally 
interested,  they  began  to  agree  a  little 
better,  I  believe,  and  bear  with  patience 

their  irrevocable  Lot:  and  now  nine  vears 

«/ 

of  mutual  misery  had  been  endured  when 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  soured  by  having  no 
children  of  his  own,  and  disliking  to  excess 
the  Lady  whom  his  next  brother  and  imme¬ 
diate  heir  had  chosen  began  to  hear  of  his 
once  favourite  Sister,  and  made  overtures  of 
Peace.  During  these  nine  years  my  Mother 
had  never  bought  but  one  new  Gown,  that 
cost  only  one  Guinea  of  a  Pedlar  that  come 
about  the  Country,  she  made  her  own  can¬ 
dles,  salted  her  own  meat,  ironed  her  own 
Linen  and  her  Husbands  and  mine,  and  if 
he  would  but  have  been  good-humoured 
protested  she  would  have  been  happy.”  2 
Eventually  Sir  Robert  died,  and  Salus- 
bury  was  sent  out  by  Lord  Halifax  to  assist 
in  the  colonizing  of  Nova  Scotia,  while  the 
mother  and  daughter  found  shelter  with 
other  relatives  and  the  young  girl’s  educa- 
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tion  was  carried  on  in  a  haphazard  fashion. 
Hester’s  account  of  her  girlhood,  written  at 
a  much  later  period,  is  not  conspicuous  for 
its  clarity,  and  her  statements  at  times 
are  somewhat  contradictory,  but  it  appears 
that,  after  a  brief  stay  with  her  grand¬ 
mother  Lady  Cotton,  both  she  and  her 
mother  found  an  abiding  place  with  her 
father’s  brother,  Sir  Thomas  Salusbury, 
and  his  wife. 

Here  she  pursued  her  studies  in  the  lan¬ 
guages,  and  finally  came  under  the  instruc¬ 
tion  of  a  friend  of  her  uncle’s  family,  Dr. 
Arthur  Collier,  from  whom  she  received 
a  more  systematic  education  and  who 
strongly  influenced  her.  In  the  meantime 
her  father  had  returned  from  Nova  Scotia, 
and,  though  still  under  the  patronage  of 
Lord  Halifax,  apparently  had  lost  none  of 
his  erratic  method  of  living. 

Then,  when  Hester  was  in  her  twenty- 
second  year,  there  appeared,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  her  uncle  Sir  Thomas,  a  serious 
suitor  in  the  person  of  Henry  Thrale,  of  the 
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Borough  and  of  Streatham,  Esquire.  Thrale 
soon  won  the  approval  of  the  mother  as  well 
as  that  of  the  uncle,  but  encountered  the 
strong  disapproval  of  the  father,  who  swore 
that  his  daughter  “should  not  be  exchanged 
for  a  barrel  of  porter.”  3  Hester  herself  was 
passive  and  indifferent,  assuring  her  father 
that  nothing  resembled  love  less  than  Mr. 
Thrale’s  behavior,  and  promising  to  take  no 
step  without  his  concurrence.  But  before 
long  the  opposition  was  removed  by  Salus- 
bury’s  sudden  death  in  December,  1762. 
He  left  his  Welsh  estate  charged  with  £5000 
for  Hester’s  benefit;  Sir  Thomas  added 
£5000  more,  “with  which,”  she  wrote,  “Mr. 
Thrale  deigned  to  accept  my  undesired 
hand.”4 

Some  ten  months  after  her  father’s  death, 
on  October  11,  1763,  she  was  married  in 
London.  Her  uncle  gave  her  away  and  then 
returned  to  his  country  estate,  “leaving  me 
to  conciliate  as  I  could,  a  husband  who  was 
indeed  much  kinder  than  I  counted  on,  to 
a  plain  girl,  who  had  not  one  attraction  in 
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his  eyes,  and  on  whom  he  had  never  thrown 
five  minutes  of  his  time  away,  in  any  inter¬ 
view  unwitnessed  by  company,  even  till 
after  our  wedding-day  was  done!”5 

The  exact  place  of  her  marriage  has  ap¬ 
parently  never  been  noted.  While  it  is  a 
matter  of  trifling  importance,  it  is  perhaps 
worth  establishing  here  from  her  own  state¬ 
ment  many  years  later.  In  a  copy  of 
Brand’s  Popular  Antiquities,  1810,  which 
once  was  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  and  was  freely  an¬ 
notated  by  her,  the  author  stated  that  the 
custom  of  affixing  ladles  of  iron,  by  a  chain, 
to  wells  was  of  great  antiquity.  He  added 
that  “this  custom  is  still  retained  in  many 
places  in  the  North.” 6  This  statement 
brought  out  the  marginal  comment:  “in 
the  North!  !  I  remember  one  in  my  young 
days  affix’d  to  the  Pump  of  S*.  Anne’s 
Church,  Soho,  London,  the  Parish  I  inhab¬ 
ited  10  or  12  years  —  The  Church  I  was 
married  at  to  Henry  Thrale  Esq.  of  South¬ 
wark  and  Streatham  Surrey.  I  am  not  sure 
the  Ladle  is  not  there  now  1810.” 
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Although  of  humbler  antecedents  than 
her  own,  and  some  twelve  years  her  senior, 
Thrale  was  regarded  as  a  desirable  match 
for  the  young  lady.  He  was  born  in  the 
happy  land  where  beer  and  blue  blood 
could  mingle  without  any  difficulty  of 
amalgamation.  The  foundation  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  fortune  had  been  laid  by  his  great-uncle 
Edmund  Halsey,  who  had  acquired  Child’s 
Old  Anchor  Brewery  in  Southwark,  had 
obtained  a  seat  in  Parliament,  and  had  mar¬ 
ried  his  only  daughter  to  Viscount  Cobharn 
of  Stowe.  Halsey  was  succeeded  in  the 
brewery  by  his  nephew  Ralph  Thrale,  who 
made  good  marriages  for  his  daughters  and 
educated  his  only  son,  Henry,  at  Eton  and 
Oxford.  Young  Thrale  left  Oxford  without 
taking  a  degree,  although  he  received  a 
D.C.L.  in  1773,  and  made  the  Grand  Tour 
with  William  Henry  Lyttelton,  later  Baron 
Lyttelton.  Eventually  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  interests  of  the  brewery  and  to  the 
life  of  a  man  about  town  with  an  easy 
entree  into  society,  good  and  otherwise. 
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Thrale  was  already  in  the  thirties  when 
he  turned  his  attention  to  settling  down  and 
establishing  a  family.  There  is  a  curious 
discrepancy  in  the  statements  as  to  his  age. 
The  Latin  epitaph  written  by  Dr.  Johnson 
at  the  time  of  his  death  states  that  he  was 
born  in  1724.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Alumni  Oxonienses  records  his  matricula¬ 
tion  at  University  College,  June  6,  1744, 
at  the  age  of  fifteen.  With  marked  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  interests  of  his  great  business, 
Thrale  would  consider  no  match  unless  the 
recipient  of  his  attentions  would  consent  to 
make  a  permanent  home  in  Deadman’s 
Place,  Southwark,  in  the  purlieus  of  the 
brewery,  notwithstanding  his  possession  of 
a  charming  country  home  at  Streatham,  a 
house  at  Brighthelmstone,  and  a  hunting 
box  at  Croydon. 

His  desire  was  to  have  a  lady  to  sit  at  the 
head  of  his  table,  to  which  he  was  inordi¬ 
nately  devoted,  and  to  occupy  the  centre 
of  the  nursery.  The  position  at  the  head 
of  the  table  proved  to  be  merely  a  titular 
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one.  Mrs.  Thrale  has  recorded  that  “We 
kept  the  finest  table  possible  at  Streatham 
Park,  but  his  wife  was  not  to  think  of  the 
kitchen.  So  I  never  knew  what  was  for  din¬ 
ner  till  I  saw  it.”  7  But  the  position  in  the 
nursery  was  no  sinecure,  for  she  became  a 
mother  twelve  times  in  the  seventeen  and 
a  half  years  of  married  life  with  Thrale. 
Her  husband’s  ambition  for  a  son  and  heir 
(“a  young  brewer,”  as  Johnson  put  it)  8 
was  frustrated  by  the  death  of  his  two  sons, 
Henry,  the  elder,  in  1776,  when  about  ten 
years  of  age,  and  Ralph,  the  younger,  in 
1775.  Five  daughters  survived  their  father, 
the  youngest  of  whom  died  in  1783,  while 
the  remaining  four  all  outlived  their  mother. 

Thrale  was  a  handsome  man,  reserved 
and  self-absorbed,  but  of  good  mentality, 
who  surrounded  himself  with  friends  con¬ 
spicuous  in  the  literary  circles  of  the  eight¬ 
eenth  century.  To  this  fact  the  Reynolds 
portraits  which  hung  in  the  library  at 
Streatham  bear  witness:  Johnson,  Gold¬ 
smith,  Burke,  Garrick,  Arthur  Murphy, 
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Baretti,  Sir  Robert  Chambers,  Dr.  Charles 
Burney  and  Sir  Joshua  himself.9  Mrs. 
Thrale,  in  drawing  his  character  from  the 
domestic  standpoint  after  thirteen  years  of 
married  life,  wrote:  “Mr.  Thrale’s  sobriety, 
and  the  decency  of  his  conversation  .  .  . 
make  him  a  man  exceedingly  comfortable 
to  live  with ;  while  the  easiness  of  his  temper 
and  slowness  to  take  offence  add  greatly  to 
his  value  as  a  domestic  man  .  .  .  With  re¬ 
gard  to  his  wife,  though  little  tender  of  her 
person,  he  is  very  partial  to  her  under¬ 
standing;  but  he  is  obliging  to  nobody,  and 
confers  a  favour  less  pleasingly  than  many 
a  man  refuses  to  confer  one.”  10 

Mrs.  Thrale’s  life  was  passed  mainly  be¬ 
tween  Southwark  and  Streatham,  with  an 
occasional  journey  with  her  husband  and 
Dr.  Johnson,  on  one  occasion  to  North 
Wales  and  on  another  to  France.  She 
shared  Thrale’s  business  interests,  in  one  or 
two  emergencies  devoting  herself  to  the 
needs  of  the  brewery,  and  assisted  him  at 
times  in  his  Parliamentary  election  con- 
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tests,  for  he  sat  for  the  Borough  a  number 
of  years.11  But  during  this  period  her  claim 
to  fame  rests  on  the  conspicuous  position 
which  she  occupied  as  the  mistress  of  the 
Streatham  literary  coterie.  In  spite  of,  or 
perhaps  on  account  of,  her  somewhat  un¬ 
systematic  but  persistent  course  of  educa¬ 
tion,  her  wit,  learning,  and  vivacity  gave 
her  particular  prominence  in  a  century 
when  the  possession  of  brains  was  a  some¬ 
what  dangerous  asset  for  a  woman,  unless 
mainly  utilized  to  throw  into  higher  re¬ 
lief  the  superior  masculine  intelligence.  If 
born  in  France,  she  would  probably  have 
established  a  famous  salon.  If  born  in  our 
own  time,  she  might  have  been  Mistress  of 
Girton,  or,  more  probably,  a  Member  of 
Parliament.  As  it  was,  she  became  the 
centre  of  the  intellectual  company  which 
frequented  her  husband’s  house  and  a  bril¬ 
liant  member  of  the  group  of  women 
termed,  perhaps  somewhat  derisively,  Blue 
Stockings.  In  the  opinion  of  some  she 
could  have  successfully  contested  the  place 
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of  the  Queen  of  the  Blue  Stockings,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Montagu,  while  she  was  regarded 
as  the  superior  of  Mrs.  Carter,  Mrs.  Vesey, 
and  others.  It  has  been  said  of  her  that 
“Mrs.  Thrale  could  count  women  like  the 
Duchess  of  Devonshire,  Mrs.  Crewe,  Lady 
Cork,  and  a  dozen  other  peeresses  among 
her  friends,  and  if  a  new  lion  appeared  on 
the  horizon  of  the  world  of  science,  let¬ 
ters  or  art,  he  was  generally  brought  to 
Streatham,  especially  during  the  years  that 
Samuel  Johnson  was  as  often  to  be  found 
either  there,  or  in  Southwark,  as  in  John¬ 
son’s  or  Bolt  Court.”  12 

The  most  prominent  figure  among  the 
Streatham  coterie  was  undoubtedly  Dr. 
Johnson.  Of  his  introduction  to  Streatham 
Mrs.  Thrale  wrote:  “The  first  time  I  ever 
saw  this  extraordinary  man  was  in  the  year 
1764,  when  Mr.  Murphy,  who  had  long 
been  the  friend  and  confidential  intimate  of 
Mr.  Thrale,  persuaded  him  to  wish  for 
Johnson’s  conversation,  extolling  it  in 
terms  which  that  of  no  other  person  could 
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have  deserved.”  13  Johnson  soon  became  a 
constant  visitor,  and  by  1766  almost  a  regu¬ 
lar  inmate.  An  apartment  was  reserved  for 
him  both  at  Streatham  and  Southwark, 
where  he  could  find  refuge  from  the  vaga¬ 
ries  of  his  curiously  assorted  household  in 
Bolt  Court.  Like  his  host  in  being  highly 
appreciative  of  the  pleasures  of  the  table, 
he  found  sustenance  both  for  body  and 
mind,  and  reigned  quite  supreme  in  the 
Thrale  menage  as  the  great  lodestone  of 
attraction  up  to  the  time  of  Thrale’s  death 
in  1781. 

Despite  the  trying  personal  habits  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  in  regard  to  which  Mrs.  Margaret 
Montgomerie  Boswell  would  heartily  have 
sympathized  with  Mrs.  Thrale,  there  is  no 
question  that  the  long  intimacy  was  of 
great  value  to  Mrs.  Thrale  in  many  ways. 
Johnson  stimulated  her  conversational  and 
literary  tendencies,  encouraged  her  in  writ¬ 
ing  poetical  imitations  and  turning  trans¬ 
lations,  and  must  have  served  as  a  salutary 
balance  to  her  impulsiveness.  Between  her 
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husband  and  her  companion  it  is  surprising 
that  her  natural  characteristics  were  not 
entirely  chastened  out  of  her.  But  it  is  a 
still  greater  cause  for  wonder  that  her  lit¬ 
erary  style  suffered  so  little  and  remained  so 
free  from  Johnsonian  ponderosities.  She 
must  have  possessed  an  unusual  capacity 
for  selection,  profiting  by  the  best  and  re¬ 
jecting  the  worst. 

The  position  of  the  Streatham  coterie 
and  of  its  mistress  in  the  literary  world  of 
the  day  is  well  indicated  by  the  reverential 
attitude  in  which  Fanny  Burney  made  her 
first  entrance  into  the  circle.  Miss  Burney 
records  in  her  Journal  in  August,  1778,  that 
her  father  had  arranged  with  Mrs.  Thrale 
that  Fanny  should  be  introduced  at  Streat¬ 
ham.  “I  have  been  in  a  kind  of  twitter 
ever  since,”  she  wrote,  “for  there  seems 
something  very  formidable  in  the  idea  of 
appearing  as  an  authoress!  I  ever  dreaded 
it,  as  it  is  a  title  which  must  raise  more 
expectations  than  I  have  any  chance  of 
answering.  Yet  I  am  highly  flattered  by 
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her  invitation,  and  highly  delighted  in  the 
prospect  of  being  introduced  to  the  Streat- 
ham  society.”  14  A  few  days  later  she  writes 
of  the  accomplished  visit:  “I  have  now  to 
write  an  account  of  the  most  consequential 
day  I  have  spent  since  my  birth;  namely, 
my  Streatham  visit.”  15  And  then  follows  a 
description,  in  her  delightful  early  style,  of 
her  meeting  with  the  Thrales,  Dr.  Johnson, 
and  William  Seward,  where  we  see  the  coy 
and  demure  maiden  of  some  twenty-six 
summers,  enjoying  the  tribute  consequent 
on  the  publication  of  her  “Evelina.”  “But 
how  grateful  do  I  feel  to  this  dear  Dr. 
Johnson,  for  never  naming  me  and  the 
book  as  belonging  one  to  the  other,  and  yet 
making  an  allusion  that  showed  his  thoughts 
led  to  it,  and,  at  the  same  time,  that  seemed 
to  justify  the  character  as  being  natural. 
But,  indeed,  the  delicacy  I  met  with  from 
him,  and  from  all  the  Thrales,  was  yet  more 
flattering  to  me  than  the  praise  with  which 
I  have  heard  they  have  honoured  my  book. 
After  dinner,  when  Mrs.  Thrale  and  I  left 
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the  gentlemen,  we  had  a  conversation  that 
to  me  could  not  but  be  delightful,  as  she 
was  all  good  humour,  spirits,  sense,  and 
agreeability .  Surely  I  may  make  words, 
when  at  a  loss,  if  Dr.  Johnson  does.”  16 

But  there  are  some  indications,  even  in 
the  height  of  Mrs.  Thrale’s  successes,  that 
there  was  a  weariness  of  mind  and  body 
under  her  conditions,  and  that  possibly 
there  were  even  moments  of  disillusionment 
with  her  greatest  literary  lion.  Let  the  last 
entry  in  the  diary  of  her  tour  of  Wales  in 
1774,  with  her  husband  and  Johnson,  speak 
for  itself. 

“30th  September.  When  I  arose  Mr. 
Thrale  informed  me  that  the  Parliament 
was  suddenly  dissolved  and  that  all  the 
World  was  to  bustle,  that  we  were  to  go  to 
Southwark,  not  to  Streatham,  and  canvass 
away.  I  heard  the  first  part  of  this  report 
with  pleasure,  the  latter  with  pain;  nothing 
but  a  real  misfortune  could,  I  think,  affect 
me  so  much  as  the  thoughts  of  going  to 
Town  thus  to  settle  for  the  Winter  before 
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I  have  had  any  enjoyment  of  Streatham  at 
all,  and  so  all  my  hopes  of  pleasure  blow 
away.  I  thought  to  have  lived  at  Streatham 
in  quiet  and  comfort,  have  kissed  my  chil¬ 
dren  and  cuffed  them  by  turns,  and  had  a 
place  always  for  them  to  play  in,  and  here 
I  must  be  shut  up  in  that  odious  dungeon, 
where  nobody  will  come  near  me,  the  chil¬ 
dren  are  to  be  sick  for  want  of  air,  and  I  am 
never  to  see  a  face  but  Mr.  Johnson  s.  Oh, 
what  a  life  that  is!  and  how  truly  do  I 
abhor  it!  At  noon,  however,  I  saw  my 
Girls  and  thought  Susan  vastly  improved. 
At  evening  I  saw  my  Boys  and  liked  them 
very  well  too.  How  much  is  there  always 
to  thank  God  for!  but  I  dare  not  enjoy  poor 
Streatham  lest  I  should  be  forced  to  quit 
it.”  17 

In  June,  1779,  Thrale  had  an  apoplectic 
seizure.  Mrs.  Thrale  records  that  “from 
this  dreadful  situation  medical  art  relieved 
Mr.  Thrale,  but  the  natural  disposition  to 
conviviality  degenerated  into  a  preter¬ 
natural  desire  for  food.  ...  It  was  a  dis- 
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tressing  moment,  nor  could  any  one  per¬ 
suade  our  patient  to  believe,  or  at  least  to 
acknowledge ,  he  ever  had  been  ill.  With  a 
person,  the  very  wretched  wreck  of  what  it 
had  been,  no  one  could  keep  him  at  home. 
Dinner  and  company  engrossed  all  his 
thoughts,  and  dear  Dr.  Johnson  encouraged 
him  in  them,  that  he  might  not  appear  wise, 
or  predicting  his  friend’s  certainly  acceler¬ 
ated  dissolution.  Death  of  the  baby  boy 
I  carried  in  my  bosom,  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  scene  described  here; 
but  I  continued  to  carry  him  till  a  quarrel 
among  the  clerks,  which  I  was  called  to 
pacify,  made  a  complete  finish  of  the  child 
and  nearly  of  me.  The  men  were  recon¬ 
ciled,  though,  and  my  danger  accelerated 
their  reconcilement.”  18 

There  was,  obviously,  but  one  end  to  be 
anticipated,  and  in  April,  1781,  another 
apoplectic  stroke  resulted  in  his  death. 

Thrale  left  his  affairs  in  the  hands  of  five 
executors  and  guardians,  among  whom 
were  the  widow  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Mrs. 
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Thrale  attended  regularly  to  the  business 
of  the  brewery  for  some  two  months,  when 
a  sale  was  effected  for  £135,000  to  the  for¬ 
mer  manager,  Perkins,  and  Robert  Barclay, 
a  rich  Quaker,  and  “Thrale’s”  became  Bar¬ 
clay  and  Perkins.  Mrs.  Thrale  has  recorded 
that  among  all  the  executors  Johnson  alone 
opposed  the  sale,  for  he  had  “found  some 
odd  delight  in  signing  drafts  for  hundreds 
and  for  thousands,  to  him  a  new,  and  as  it 
appeared  delightful,  occupation.”  19 

Dear  to  all  Johnsonians  is  BoswTell’s  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  “  Great  Cham  ”  at  the  sale  of  the 
brewery,  “bustling  about,  with  an  ink-horn 
and  pen  in  his  button-hole,  like  an  excise¬ 
man.”  20  It  is  true  that  Boswell  credits  this 
story  to  Lord  Lucan,  but  he  relates  it  in 
characteristic  Boswellian  style.  For  the 
moment  there  must  have  escaped  BoswTell’s 
marvellously  retentive  memory  Johnson’s 
famous  definition  of  “excise”  in  the  folio 
Dictionary  of  1755:  “A  hateful  tax  levied 
upon  commodities,  and  adjudged  not 
by  the  common  judges  of  property,  but 
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wretches  hired  by  those  to  whom  excise  is 
paid.” 

There  appear  to  have  been  many  aspir¬ 
ants  to  succeed  Thrale  both  in  business 
and  in  domestic  relations.  Within  two 
months  after  his  death  James  Beattie 
wrote  with  reference  to  Johnson  that  “ the 
world  is  making  a  match  of  it  between  the 
widow  and  him.”  21  In  August,  1782,  Mrs. 
Thrale  wrote  in  regard  to  a  projected  trip 
to  Italy  with  her  daughters:  “The  persecu¬ 
tion  I  endure  from  men  too  who  want  to 
marry  me  —  in  good  time  —  is  another 
reason  for  my  desiring  to  be  gone.  I  wish 
to  marry  none  of  them,  and  Sir  Philip’s 
teazing  me  completed  my  mortification;  to 
see  that  one  can  rely  on  nobody!”  22  And 
again,  in  October,  1782,  she  wrote:  “There 
is  no  mercy  for  me  in  this  island.  I  am 
more  and  more  disposed  to  try  the  conti¬ 
nent.  One  day  the  paper  rings  with  my 
marriage  to  Johnson,  one  day  to  Crutchley, 
one  day  to  Seward.  I  give  no  reason  for 
such  impertinence,  but  cannot  deliver  my- 
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self  from  it.  Whitbred,  the  rich  brewer,  is 
in  love  with  me  too ;  Oh !  I  would  rather,  as 
Ann  Page  says,  be  set  breast  deep  in  the 
earth  and  bowled  to  death  with  turnips.”  23 
Dr.  Johnson  had  been  a  widower  for 
more  than  thirty  years,  his  wife,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Porter,  having  died  in  March, 
1752;  and,  though  he  was  now  seventy -one 
years  of  age,  he  seemed  to  be  the  popular 
candidate,  if  one  can  judge  from  the  pro¬ 
fusion  of  gossip  and  squibs  which  centred 
about  him.  One  of  the  wits  even  put  forth 
an  “Ode  to  Mrs.  Thrale,  by  Samuel  John- 
son>  L.L.D.,  on  their  approaching  Nup¬ 
tials.”  Two  of  the  verses  read: 

My  dearest  lady,  view  your  slave, 

Behold  him  as  your  very  Scrub: 

Ready  to  write  as  author  grave. 

Or  govern  well  the  brewing  tub. 

To  rich  felicity  thus  raised. 

My  bosom  glows  with  amorous  fire; 

Porter  no  longer  shall  be  praised, 

’Tis  I  Myself  am  Thrale  s  Entire.-* 

What  the  effect  was  on  Mrs.  Thrale  of 
becoming  a  matrimonial  target  cannot  be 
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known  exactly,  but  it  may  have  had  its 
influence  in  bringing  about  her  second  mar¬ 
riage.  For  now  Signor  Gabriel  Piozzi  came 
to  the  fore,  an  Italian  of  good  family,  but  a 
professional  singer  and  music-master,  and, 
worst  of  all  in  English  eyes,  a  Roman  Cath¬ 
olic  as  well  as  a  foreigner.  Piozzi  had  made 
his  first  entrance  into  the  Streatham  circle 
as  a  teacher  for  “Queeney,”  Miss  Hester 
Thrale.  In  time  he  arrived  at  the  position 
of  a  friend  and  then  of  suitor  to  Mrs. 
Thrale.  A  formal  engagement  was  entered 
into  in  1783,  but  the  aversion  of  her 
daughters  and  the  opposition  of  Streatham 
friends  and  of  society  put  a  temporary  stop 
to  the  match,  and  Piozzi  was  sent  off  to 
Italy,  while  Mrs.  Thrale  betook  herself 
to  Bath.  But  it  proved  to  have  been  no 
light  attachment.  Her  health  gave  way 
under  the  strain,  until  the  doctors  feared 
for  her  mind  if  not  for  her  life.  The 
daughters  finally  withdrew  their  opposition 
and  went  off  to  the  house  in  Brighthelm- 
stone  with  a  governess-companion.  Piozzi 
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was  recalled  from  Italy,  and  the  reunited 
couple  were  married  in  London,  July  23, 
1784,  by  the  Spanish  Ambassador’s  chap¬ 
lain  according  to  the  rites  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  on  the  twenty-fifth  in  St. 
James’s  Church,  Bath,  by  the  Anglican 
service. 

It  is  difficult  at  the  present  time  to 
understand  the  storm  which  broke  over 
both  their  heads  and  subjected  her  to  un¬ 
limited  abuse  and  slanderous  gossip.  Aside 
from  the  fact  that  one  does  not  commonly 
expect  a  woman  in  the  early  forties,  both 
mother  and  widow,  to  experience  an  over¬ 
whelming  and  absorbing  passion,  there 
seems  little  cause  for  surprise  and  none  for 
reproach.  Bearing  in  mind  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  her  first  marriage,  with  its  ab¬ 
sence  of  affection,  and  its  many  burdens, 
one  can  easily  realize  that  this  was  the  first 
and  only  grand  passion  of  her  life,  and  that 
she  anticipated  and  received  love  and 
tender  care  instead  of  indifference  and 
neglect. 
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To  anyone  who  approaches  for  the  first 
time  the  subject  of  this  marriage  through 
the  medium  of  Fanny  Burney  or  Dr.  John¬ 
son,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  comprehend 
to  what  depths  of  iniquity  Mrs.  Thrale 
apparently  had  sunk.  Listen  to  Miss  Bur¬ 
ney,  who  had  been  an  intimate  of  Mrs. 
Thrale  and  a  confidante  in  the  whole 
affair,  and  whose  father  had  been  the 
friend  and  sponsor  of  Piozzi  at  his  intro¬ 
duction  to  Streatham. 

“Saturday,  Nov.  22d  [1783],  I  passed  in 
nothing  but  sorrow  —  exquisite  sorrow,  for 
my  dear  unhappy  friend,  who  sent  me  one 
letter,  that  came  early  by  the  Bath  Dili¬ 
gence,  and  another  by  the  post.  But  of 
these  things  no  more.  I  am  sorry  not  to  be 
more  explicit,  but  I  should  not  give  you 
more  pleasure  if  I  were.  I  can  only  now 
tell  you  that  I  love  Mrs.  Thrale  with  a 
never-to-cease  affection,  and  pity  her  more 
than  ever  I  pitied  any  human  being;  and, 
if  I  did  not  blame  her,  I  could,  I  should,  I 
believe,  almost  die  for  her!  ”  25  And  again. 
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read  her  comment  endorsed  on  a  letter  from 
Mrs.  Thrale  in  March,  1784.  “Many  let¬ 
ters  of  a  subsequent  date  to  this  letter,  of 
14th  March,  1784,  I  have  utterly,  for  co¬ 
gent  reasons  (cogent  and  conscientious), 
destroyed.  Following,  with  this  so  long 
dearest  friend,  the  simple,  but  unrivalled 
golden  rule,  I  would  only  preserve  such  as 
evince  her  conflicts,  her  misery,  and  her 
sufferings,  mental  and  corporeal,  to  exon¬ 
erate  her  from  the  banal  reproach  of  yield¬ 
ing  unresisting  to  her  passions.  Her  fault 
and  grievous  misfortune  was,  not  com¬ 
bating  them  in  their  origin;  not  flying  even 
from  their  menace.  How  have  I  loved  her ! 
with  what  affection,  what  gratitude,  what 
admiration,  and  what  affliction!”  26 

Up  to  this  point,  one  wonders  if  Mrs. 
Thrale  had  committed  the  unpardonable 
sin,  —  whatever  that  may  be,  —  or  simply 
fallen  into  the  lowest  abysses  of  moral  de¬ 
pravity.  But  finally  in  August,  1784,  in  her 
reply  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Piozzi,  Miss 
Burney  adds  an  “N.B.  This  is  the  sketch 
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of  the  answer  which  F.B.  most  painfully 
wrote  to  the  unmerited  reproach  of  not 
sending  cordial  congratulations  upon  a  mar¬ 
riage  which  she  had  uniformly,  openly,  and 
with  deep  and  avowed  affliction,  thought 
wrong. 

And  this  from  the  daughter  of  a  fashion¬ 
able  music-master,  who  fairly  “twittered” 
(to  borrow  the  diarist’s  phrase)  with  joy 
and  pride  when  his  daughter  became  a  sort 
of  glorified  assistant  lady’s-maid  to  dull 
Queen  Charlotte,  and  who  herself,  nine 
years  later,  at  the  age  of  forty-one,  also 
married  a  foreigner  and  a  Catholic.  To  be 
sure,  General  d’Arblay  had  been  an  officer 
of  high  rank  in  the  French  army  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Revolution;  but  he  was  now  a 
refugee,  and  penniless,  and  ready  to  settle 
down  with  his  wife’s  allowance  of  £100 
from  the  Queen,  her  former  mistress,  as  a 
mainstay.  Great  is  the  difference  between 
tweedle-dum  and  tweedle-dee. 

Witness  also  Dr.  Johnson  on  receiving 
from  Mrs.  Thrale  the  announcement  of  her 
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approaching  marriage.  “Madam,  if  I  in¬ 
terpret  your  letter  right,  you  are  ignomin- 
iously  married;  if  it  is  yet  undone,  let  us 
once  more  talk  together.  If  you  have 
abandoned  your  children  and  your  religion, 
God  forgive  your  wickedness;  if  you  have 
forfeited  your  fame  and  your  country,  may 
your  folly  do  no  further  mischief.  If  the 
last  act  is  yet  to  do,  I  who  have  loved  you, 
esteemed  you,  reverenced  you,  and  served 
you,  I  who  long  thought  you  the  first  of 
woman-kind,  entreat  that,  before  your  fate 
is  irrevocable,  I  may  once  more  see  you. 
I  was,  I  once  was,  Madam,  most  truly 
yours,  Sam:  Johnson.”  28 

Johnson’s  attitude  is  more  easy  to  com¬ 
prehend.  Though  we  may  acquit  him  of 
any  matrimonial  intention,  still,  as  he  ap¬ 
proached  the  end  of  his  life,  the  loss  of  the 
sheltering  home  at  Streatham  and  the  fond 
care  of  its  mistress  was  a  serious  blow. 
Yet  Streatham  Park  had  been  let  to  Lord 
Shelburne  in  1782  on  a  three  years’  lease, 
while  the  long  experience  of  its  mistress 
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with  Johnson’s  peculiarities  had  doubtless 
worked  its  effect  on  her. 

Even  the  stately  Mrs.  Montagu,  “Queen 
of  the  Blues,”  descended  from  her  throne 
into  the  arena  and  informed  her  sister  that 
“Dr.  Johnson  says  he  did  not  think  there 
had  been  so  abandoned  a  Woman  in  the 
World.”  29  And  in  the  middle  of  July,  1784, 
she  wrote,  on  her  own  account,  to  Mrs. 
Vesey:  “Mrs.  Thrales  marriage  has  taken 
such  horrible  possession  of  my  mind  I  can¬ 
not  advert  to  any  other  subject.  I  am 
sorry  and  feel  the  worst  kind  of  sorrow, 
that  which  is  blended  with  shame.  ...  I 
am  myself  convinced  that  the  poor  Woman 
is  mad,  and  indeed  have  long  suspected  her 
mind  was  disordered.  ...  I  respected  Mrs. 
Thrale,  and  was  proud  of  the  honour  she 
did  to  the  human  and  female  character  in 
fulfilling  all  the  domestick  duties  and  culti¬ 
vating  her  mind  with  whatever  might 
adorn  it.  I  would  give  much  to  make  every 
one  think  of  her  as  mad,  the  best  and 
wisest  are  liable  to  lunacy;  if  she  is  not 
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considered  in  that  light  she  must  throw  a 
disgrace  on  her  sex.”  30 

Still  the  rain  descended,  and  the  winds 
blew,  but  the  house  was  founded  on  the 
rock  of  mutual  affection,  and  in  the  midst 
of  the  storm  the  Piozzis  sailed  blithely  away 
for  Italy. 


II 
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Mrs.  Piozzi  and  her  husband  journeyed 
in  a  leisurely  fashion  through  Paris,  Lyons, 
Turin,  and  Genoa,  to  Milan,  where  they 
arrived  early  in  November,  1784,  and  set¬ 
tled  down  for  the  winter.  Piozzi  had  re¬ 
ceived  during  the  journey  many  attentions 
from  his  friends  in  the  various  cities,  much 
to  the  gratification  of  his  wife.  In  Milan 
she  experienced,  greatly  to  her  amusement, 
a  curious  reversal  of  the  English  attitude 
toward  her  with  regard  to  her  second  mar¬ 
riage.  For  “the  Lombards  doubted  in  the 
meantime  of  my  being  a  gentlewoman  by 
birth,  because  my  first  husband  was  a 
brewer.  A  pretty  world,  is  it  not?  A  Ship 
of  Fooles,  according  to  the  old  poem;  and 
they  will  upset  the  vessel  by  and  by.”  31 
In  the  spring  they  moved  on  through 
Padua,  Venice,  Ferrara,  and  Bologna,  to 
Florence,  where  the  summer  was  pleasantly 
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spent  with  both  Italian  and  English  associ¬ 
ates.  Among  the  English  group  was  a  small 
company  of  poets,  the  so-called  Della 
Cruscans,  —  Robert  Merry,  Parsons,  and 
the  Greatheeds,  —  with  whom  Mrs.  Piozzi 
became  somewhat  closely  affiliated.  In  the 
autumn  they  visited  Lucca,  Pisa,  Leghorn, 
and  Siena,  and  so  to  Rome,  where,  and  at 
Naples,  the  second  winter  was  passed.  At 
Naples  they  found  the  Duke  and  Duchess 
of  Cumberland,  of  whom  Mrs.  Piozzi  had 
written  in  the  previous  year  that  they  too 
had  “paid  us  a  thousand  caressing  civilities 
where  we  met  with  them,  and  we  had  no 
means  of  musical  parties  neither.”  32  It 
seems  more  than  probable  that  on  their  re¬ 
turn  to  England  the  Piozzis  found  that  the 
coat  of  social  varnish  applied  by  the  Duke 
and  Duchess  made  them  shine  more 
brightly  in  English  eyes.33 

Early  in  1786  they  returned  to  the  north 
of  Italy,  revisiting  on  the  way  many  of 
their  stopping  places  of  the  previous  year. 
Then,  passing  through  Austria,  Germany, 
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and  Belgium,  they  reached  England  in 
March,  1787.  After  their  return  they  oc¬ 
cupied  a  house  in  Hanover  Square  for 
several  years  and  then  removed  to  Streat- 
ham  Park.34 

According  to  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  account  of  her 
return,  “her  reception  was  in  all  respects 
satisfactory,  and  it  only  depended  upon 
herself  to  resume  her  former  place  in  so¬ 
ciety.”  35  On  May  first,  1787,  she  recorded 
in  her  diary:  “It  was  not  wrong  to  come 
home  after  all,  but  very  right.  The  Italians 
would  have  said  we  were  afraid  to  face 
England,  and  the  English  would  have  said 
we  were  confined  abroad  in  prisons  or  con¬ 
vents  or  some  stuff.  I  find  Mr.  Smith  (one 
of  our  daughter’s  guardians)  told  that  poor 
baby  Cecilia  a  fine  staring  tale  how  my 
husband  locked  me  up  at  Milan  and  fed  me 
on  bread  and  water,  to  make  the  child  hate 
Mr.  Piozzi.  Good  God!  What  infamous 
proceeding  was  this!  My  husband  never 
saw  the  fellow,  so  could  not  have  provoked 
him.”  A  few  weeks  later,  she  recorded 
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that  “we  had  a  fine  assembly  last  night 
indeed:  In  my  best  days  I  never  had  finer; 
there  were  near  a  hundred  people  in  the 
rooms  which  were  besides  much  admired.” 
And  on  January  first,  1788,  she  wrote: 
“How  little  I  thought  this  day  four  years 
that  I  should  celebrate  this  1st  of  January, 
1788,  here  at  Bath,  surrounded  with  friends 
and  admirers?  The  public  partial  to  me, 
and  almost  every  individual  whose  kind¬ 
ness  is  worth  wishing  for,  sincerely  at¬ 
tached  to  my  husband.”  36 

It  was  during  the  Italian  journey  that 
Mrs.  Piozzi  commenced  authoress.  It  is 
true  that  she  had  made  sporadic  appear¬ 
ances  in  print,  as  evidenced  by  her  little 
poem,  “The  Three  Warnings,”  which  was 
included  in  the  Miscellanies  in  Prose  and 
Verse  of  Johnson’s  blind  pensioner,  Miss 
Anna  Williams,  and  by  her  share  in  the 
Florence  Miscellany,  1785,  of  her  Della 
Cruscan  friends,  to  which  she  contributed 
the  preface,  several  poems  and  imitations, 
and,  as  rumor  hath  it,  the  publication  ex- 
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penses  as  well.  But  her  real  beginning  as 
authoress  was  with  her  “Anecdotes  of  the 
late  Samuel  Johnson,  LL.D.  during  the  last 
twenty  years  of  his  life.  Printed  for  T. 
Cadell  in  the  Strand,  London,  1786.”  She 
began  work  on  the  Anecdotes  at  Milan, 
where  she  first  learned  of  the  death  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  continued  them  in  Florence,  and 
completed  them  at  Leghorn,  from  whence 
the  manuscript  was  sent  to  her  publisher 
in  London.37 

The  news  of  the  publication  and  favor¬ 
able  reception  of  Boswell’s  Journal  of  a 
Tour  to  the  Hebrides,  in  1785,  with  its 
store  of  Johnsonian  anecdotes,  was  doubt¬ 
less  one  of  the  inspiring  causes  of  her  book. 
Mr.  Piozzi  certainly  was  another,  for  she 
relates  in  one  of  her  letters  that  he  was  so 
indignant  at  the  treatment  which  she  had 
received  from  Johnson’s  executors  that  he 
spirited  her  up  to  give  her  account  of  Dr. 
Johnson  in  her  own  way  and  not  to  send 
them  the  detached  bits  for  which  they 
asked.38  Years  before  Johnson’s  death, 
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Boswell  had  suggested  that  Mrs.  Piozzi 
should  communicate  to  him  such  informa¬ 
tion  of  interest  as  she  might  glean  from 
Johnson.  “You  and  I  shall  make  a  Great 
Treasure  between  us.”  39  “Anecdotes  of 
our  literary  or  gay  friends,  but  particu- 
larly  of  our  illustrious  Imlac,  would  delight 
me.”  40  After  the  death  of  his  hero,  Boswell 
busily  employed  himself  in  collecting  John¬ 
sonian  information  from  all  possible  sources 
in  preparation  for  his  magnum  opus. 

Johnson’s  executor,  Sir  John  Hawkins, 
the  “unclubable  man”  who  published  a 
Life  of  Dr.  Johnson  in  1787,  had  in  all 
probability  called  on  Mrs.  Piozzi  for  glean¬ 
ings  to  an  extent  sufficient  to  arouse  the 
wrath  of  her  husband.  Whatever  the  ante¬ 
cedent  causes  may  have  been,  she  was  cer¬ 
tainly  well  qualified  by  reason  of  her  long 
intimacy  with  Johnson  to  provide  infor¬ 
mation  of  a  nature  which  would  be  of  un¬ 
doubted  interest  at  the  time,  and  of  great 
value  to  students  of  Johnson  in  the  future. 
At  all  events  the  Anecdotes  obtained  an 
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immediate  success,  and  four  editions  were 
called  for  during  the  year  1786.  Mrs. 
Piozzi  records  with  great  pleasure  that  she 
received  letters  while  in  Rome,  “saying  the 
book  was  bought  with  such  avidity,  that 
Cadell  had  not  one  copy  left,  when  the 
King  sent  for  it  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  and 
he  was  forced  to  beg  one  from  a  friend,  to 
supply  his  Majesty’s  impatience,  who  sate 
up  all  night  reading  it.”  41 

Without  attempting  to  go  into  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  her  alleged  inaccuracies  and  dis¬ 
crepancies,  it  may  be  said  that,  since  the 
book  was  written  while  she  was  away  from 
England  and  without  the  advantages  of 
memoranda  and  note-books,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  under  careful  examination  some 
errors  should  be  found  in  it,  particularly  by 
James  Boswell,  Esq.  The  essential  thing, 
after  all,  is  the  vivid  impression  of  a  distin¬ 
guished  personage,  given  out  in  an  enter¬ 
taining  fashion  by  one  who  had  lived  in 
intimacy  with  him.  Microscopical  analysis 
may  bring  about  more  scientific  and  exact 
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results,  but  —  to  the  general  reader  —  gen¬ 
eral  impressions  vividly  set  forth  furnish 
greater  pleasure  and  a  sufficiently  accurate 
picture. 

A  modest  collection  of  Johnsoniana  con¬ 
tains  a  copy  of  the  fourth  edition,  1786,  of 
the  Anecdotes,  with  the  inscription  “Sir 
John  Salusbury,  Brynbella  ”  on  the  half- 
title,  in  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  handwriting,  and  with 
Sir  John’s  book-plate  on  the  front  cover. 
It  was  annotated  by  her,  probably  for  Sal- 
usbury’s  benefit,  and  contains,  in  addition 
to  some  press  corrections,  explanations  of 
blanks  or  dashes  in  the  text  when  she  had 
not  mentioned  people  by  name,  as  well  as 
some  elucidations  of  her  references.  Its 
adjoining  shelf-companion  is  another  copy 
of  the  same  edition,  with  “James  Boswell. 
London  1793  ”  written  on  the  fly-leaf  in 
Boswell’s  hand,  and  beneath  it  the  signa¬ 
ture  of  his  daughter,  “Eupliemia  Boswell.” 
Since  the  second  edition  of  Boswell’s  Life 
of  Johnson  was  published  in  1793,  there 
is  some  temptation  to  infer  that  he  had 
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bought  the  book  in  order  to  refresh  his 
memory  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  refer¬ 
ences  to  himself.  But  this  is  mere  specula¬ 
tion.  If  only  he  had  annotated  his  copy  as 
she  did  hers,  it  might  have  provided  “good 
sport,”  as  Mr.  Pepys  used  to  say. 

Mrs.  Piozzi’s  original  plan,  as  outlined  to 
her  publisher,  had  been  to  postpone  publi¬ 
cation  until  her  return  to  England,  where 
she  had  a  large  collection  of  letters,  and 
then  to  bring  out  two  or  three  volumes 
comprising  anecdotes,  letters,  and  unpub¬ 
lished  verses.  It  seemed  advisable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  abandon  this  idea  on  account  of 
the  long  delay  before  her  return.42  Accord¬ 
ingly,  the  Anecdotes  was  published  sep¬ 
arately,  and  was  followed  two  years  later 
by  the  “Letters  to  and  from  the  late  Sam¬ 
uel  Johnson,  LL.D.,”  in  two  volumes,  Lon¬ 
don,  1788.  Soon  after  her  arrival  in  Eng¬ 
land  in  1787,  she  took  up  the  work  of 
preparing  the  “Letters”  for  the  press,  and 
they  made  their  appearance  in  March  of 
the  following  year.43  They  cover  a  period 
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extending  from  1765  to  1784,  and,  while 
largely  concerned  with  “domestick  and 
familiar  events,”  as  she  stated  in  her  pref¬ 
ace,  they  are  of  great  interest  by  reason 
of  their  revelation  of  the  more  human 
and  personal  side  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and 
form  a  most  important  contribution  to 
Johnsoniana. 

Among  the  three  hundred  and  forty- 
seven  letters  contained  in  the  two  volumes, 
there  are  twenty-eight  from  Mrs.  Thrale 
to  Johnson.  Both  at  the  time  and  subse¬ 
quently  these  letters  of  hers  have  been  a 
target  for  adverse  criticism.  She  has  been 
charged  with  a  careful  rewriting  of  them, 
and  even  with  fabrication.  Here  again,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Anecdotes,  the  value  of 
her  letters  would  not  seem  to  be  materially 
impaired  even  if  the  accusations  were  true. 
Doubtless  many  victims  of  a  biographer 
would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor¬ 
tunity,  if  it  were  possible,  of  toning  down 
or  tuning  up  their  letters.  In  cases  where 
the  writers  themselves  have  prepared  their 
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letters  for  publication,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  they  are  not  infrequently  sub¬ 
jected  to  careful  revision.  Apparently  her 
publisher  was  to  a  considerable  extent  in¬ 
strumental  in  the  inclusion  of  her  own  let¬ 
ters.  At  the  time  when  she  was  making  her 
selections  she  wrote:  “I  have  found  about 
forty  letters  of  Johnson’s  in  the  old  trunk, 
which  may  very  well  be  printed;  some  of 
them  exceedingly  long  ones,  and  of  the  best 
sort.  I  read  two  or  three  to  Mr.  Cadell, 
and  he  liked  them  vastly,  but  will  not 
abate  of  mine;  and  for  the  sake  of  his  parti¬ 
ality  I  am  now  resolved  to  be  patiently  tied 
to  the  stake,  and  if  we  can  find  six  or  seven 
tolerable  ones  for  each  volume,  he  shall 
have  them,  but  let  me  look  them  over  once 
again.  No  need  to  expunge  with  salt  and 
lemons  all  the  names  I  have  crossed  —  let 
the  initials  stand;  it  is  enough  that  I  do 
not  name  them  out;  civility  is  all  I  owe 
them,  and  my  attention  not  to  offend  is 
shown  by  the  dash.”  44 

During  the  next  year  an  account  of  her 
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European  travels  was  given  to  the  public 
in  her  “Observations  and  Reflections  made 
in  the  Course  of  a  Journey  through  France, 
Italy,  and  Germany,”  in  two  volumes,  Lon¬ 
don,  1789.  To  say  that  this  work  also  met 
with  mingled  praise  and  abuse  wTould  be 
perhaps  simply  tautological.  In  fact,  this 
remark  may  be  made  here  once  for  all 
about  all  of  her  books,  but  with  the  quali¬ 
fication  that,  as  time  went  on  and  succeed¬ 
ing  books  decreased  in  interest,  unfavorable 
criticism  increased  out  of  proportion  to  the 
commendation  bestowed.  As  a  rule,  the 
terms  on  which  they  were  received  were 
governed  either  by  the  hostility  to  her  per¬ 
sonally  or  by  the  generally  favorable  and 
receptive  attitude  of  her  friends.  Perhaps 
the  most  amusing  criticism  on  the  “Jour¬ 
ney”  is  the  often  quoted  one  made  by 
William  Gifford  in  The  Baviad: 

See  Thrale’s  grey  widow  with  a  satchel  roam 

And  bring  in  pomp  laborious  nothings  home.45 

Many  years  later  Mrs.  Piozzi  said  to  her 
friend  Edward  Mangin  of  Bath,  “How  do 
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you  think  ‘Thrale’s  grey  widow’  revenged 
herself?  I  contrived  to  get  myself  invited 
to  meet  him  at  supper  at  a  friend’s  house 
.  .  .  soon  after  the  publication  of  his  poem, 
sat  opposite  to  him,  saw  that  he  was  ‘per¬ 
plexed  in  the  extreme’;  and  smiling,  pro¬ 
posed  a  glass  of  wine  as  a  libation  to  our 
future  good  fellowship.  Gifford  was  suffi¬ 
ciently  a  man  of  the  world  to  understand 
me,  and  nothing  could  be  more  courteous 
and  entertaining  than  he  was  while  we  re¬ 
mained  together.”  46 

Mrs.  Piozzi  probably  intended  to  indi¬ 
cate  her  own  point  of  view  by  the  following 
lines  of  the  poet  Thomas  Churchyard, 
which  she  wrote  on  the  fly-leaf  of  a  copy 
of  the  Journey,  once  the  property  of  her 
adopted  son,  Sir  John  Piozzi  Salusbury: 

Thro’  Sondrie  Soyles,  and  stately  Kingdomes  ritche, 
Longe  have  I  traest,  to  tread  out  Tymes  and  Yeares 
Where  I  at  Wille,  have  surelye  seene  right  mitch, 
As  by  my  Bookes,  and  printed  Workes  appeares. 
And  wearied  thus,  with  Toyle  in  forrayne  Place, 

I  homewarde  drue,  to  take  some  Rest  a  Space: 

But  labouringe  Mynde,  that  restes  not  even  a’Bedde, 
Beginnes  afreshe  to  trouble  restlesse  Hedde. 
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Criticism  of  a  different  nature  from  that 
of  Gifford  was  received  from  another 
source.  Miss  Anna  Seward,  the  “SwTan  of 
Lichfield”  and  the  soul  of  candor,  —  like 
others  who  habitually  practise  the  vice  of 
candor,  as  resentful  of  criticism  directed 
against  herself  or  her  literary  idols  as  she 
was  lavish  with  it  when  she  felt  impelled  to 
bestow  it,  —  addressed  Mrs.  Piozzi  “with 
the  sincerity  of  friendship,  rather  than  writh 
the  flourish  of  compliment.”  “Permit  me,” 
she  wrote,  “to  acknowledge  to  you  what 
I  have  acknowledged  to  others,  that  it 
excites  my  exhaustless  wonder,  that  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  the  child  of  genius,  the  pupil  of 
Johnson,  should  pollute,  with  the  vulgar¬ 
isms  of  unpolished  conversation,  her  ani¬ 
mated  pages!  —  that,  while  she  frequently 
displays  her  power  of  commanding  the 
most  chaste  and  beautiful  style  imaginable, 
she  should  generally  use  those  inelegant, 
those  strange  dids,  and  does,  and  thoughs, 
and  toos,  which  produce  jerking  angles,  and 
stop-short  abruptness,  fatal  at  once  to  the 
grace  and  ease  of  the  sentence.”  47 
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Looked  at  from  the  view-point  of  to-day, 
the  “Travel  Book,”  as  the  authoress  was 
accustomed  to  designate  it,  gives  a  very 
readable  account  of  the  customs  and  man¬ 
ners  which  obtained,  over  a  century  ago, 
in  the  countries  visited.  It  is  filled  with 
anecdote  and  gossip,  but  with  a  minimum 
of  technical  description,  and  was  intended 
evidently  as  a  medium  for  conveying  im¬ 
pressions  and  relating  experiences,  rather 
than  to  serve  in  any  sense  as  a  guide-book. 
When  Continental  travel  was  not  so  gen¬ 
eral  as  in  present  times,  it  had  its  value, 
while  to-day  it  has  perhaps  a  greater  value 
as  a  record  of  the  habits  and  customs  of 
past  days.  As  recently  as  1892  it  was  used 
as  the  foundation  of  a  pleasant  little  book 
entitled  Glimpses  of  Italian  Society  in  the 
Eighteenth  Century,  with  an  introductory 
essay  on  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  her  travels,  by 
Countess  Evelyn  Martinengo  Cesaresco. 

The  continued  effect  of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  “la- 
bouringe  Mynde  ’ ’  on  her  ‘ ‘  restlesse  Hedde,” 
resulted  in  the  publication  in  1794  of  her 
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“British  Synonymy;  or  an  attempt  at  reg¬ 
ulating  the  choice  of  words  in  familiar 
Conversation.”  In  referring  to  this  book 
some  twenty  years  later,  she  speaks  of  it 
as  “the  best  thing  I  ever  wrote”;  48  and  a 
few  years  later  still,  she  quotes  the  state¬ 
ment  of  a  friend  that  it  is  “all  the  rage” 
in  Paris,49  where  an  edition  had  been  pub¬ 
lished  in  1804. 50  In  the  preface  she  defines 
it  as  an  attempt  to  give  assistance  in  the 
“selection  of  words  in  conversation  and  ele¬ 
gant  colloquial  language,”  and  “to  direct 
the  choice  of  phrases  in  familiar  talk.” 
Mrs.  Piozzi’s  method  was  to  take  several 
closely  allied  words,  as  for  instance,  “nar¬ 
ration,  account,  recital,”  differentiate  the 
shades  of  meaning  among  them,  and  in 
many  cases  illustrate  their  proper  use  by 
anecdotes.  It  is  an  interesting  book  to  look 
over  casually,  on  account  of  the  various 
stories  and  the  sayings  of  Dr.  Johnson  and 
others  by  which  she  illuminated  her  mean¬ 
ing.  Horace  Walpole,  no  gentle  critic  of 
persons  whom  he  disliked,  said  of  it:  “I 
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have  run  through  both  volumes  of  Mrs. 
Piozzi.  Here  and  there  she  does  not  want 
parts,  has  some  good  translations  and 
stories  that  are  new.”  51  Her  biographer, 
Hayward,  says  it  was  even  rumored  that 
she  had  retained  some  of  Johnson’s  manu¬ 
scripts  or  had  derived  some  special  advan¬ 
tages  from  her  association  with  him  which 
would  account  for  the  knowledge  and  bril¬ 
liancy  displayed  in  the  book.52 

Without  attempting  to  go  exhaustively 
into  the  subject,  it  may  be  said  in  a  general 
way  that  her  literary  style  was  easy,  enter¬ 
taining,  and  colloquial.  This  last  quality 
might  easily  bring  down  upon  her  the 
charge  of  vulgarism  in  a  day  when  stilted 
and  artificial  language  was  so  much  in 
vogue  in  literature.  The  surprising  thing  is 
that,  living  in  such  a  period  and  having 
been  for  so  long  a  disciple  of  Johnson,  she 
escaped  the  formality  and  artificiality  of 
many  other  writers.  But  from  this  in  the 
main  she  appeared  to  be  able  to  keep  her¬ 
self  free,  both  in  her  books  and  in  her  corre- 
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spondence.  In  the  latter  it  would  seem  as 
if  she  must  have  written  exactly  as  she 
talked,  and  to  her  powers  in  conversation 
full  credit  is  generally  given.  This  is 
strongly  felt  in  examining  her  letters  or 
manuscript  notes,  with  their  underscorings, 
capitalizations,  and  exclamation  marks, 
which  in  time  give  the  reader  the  sensation 
of  visualizing  her  habits  of  speech  and 
thought.  When  one  reads  the  turgid  and 
bombastic  letters  of  Anna  Seward,  or  con¬ 
siders  the  gulf  between  the  Fanny  Burney 
of  the  “Early  Diary”  and  the  earlier  por¬ 
tions  of  the  later  “  Diary,”  and  the  Madame 
d’Arblay  of  the  Memoirs  of  Dr.  Burney, — 
a  gulf  so  immeasurable  that  it  is  a  cause 
for  wonder  that  one  person  in  a  literary  life¬ 
time  could  have  crossed  it, —  one  is  disposed 
rather  to  be  thankful  for  what  Mrs.  Piozzi 
avoided  than  to  be  critical  of  the  occasional 
vulgarisms  into  which  she  may  have  lapsed. 

In  1790  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  had  re¬ 
moved  from  London  to  Streatham  Park, 
which  became  their  principal  place  of  resi- 
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dence  for  about  five  years.  Mrs.  Piozzi 
says  that  her  husband  “with  more  gener¬ 
osity  than  prudence  spent  two  thousand 
pounds  on  repairing  and  furnishing  it  in 
1790.”  53  Her  youngest  daughter  Cecilia 
was  taken  under  her  mother’s  care,  while 
a  sort  of  pro  forma  reconciliation  was  ef¬ 
fected  with  the  three  older  daughters, 
although  they  continued  to  live  by  them¬ 
selves.  Cecilia  proved  to  be  quite  a  re¬ 
sponsibility,  by  reason  of  her  temperament 
and  natural  impulsiveness;  and  what  with 
illnesses,  extravagances,  and  a  profusion  of 
prospective  suitors,  she  caused  her  mother 
much  anxiety.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  she 
became  engaged  to  a  Welsh  neighbor  of  the 
family,  John  Meredith  Mostyn,  quite  to 
her  mother’s  satisfaction.  Both  of  the 
young  people  were  under  age,  but  the  im¬ 
pulsive  Cecilia,  still  a  ward  in  Chancery, 
settled  the  affair  in  her  own  way  by  an 
elopement  to  Gretna  Green  in  1795. 

During  that  year  the  Piozzis  left  Streat- 
ham  and  established  a  home  in  North 
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Wales,  where,  on  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  ancestral 
estate  of  Bachygraig  in  the  vicinity  of 
Denbigh,  Piozzi  had  built  the  villa  known 
as  Brynbella.  He  had  become  a  naturalized 
Englishman  a  few  years  before,54  while  later 
he  conformed  to  the  Anglican  Church,55 
and  now  settled  down  to  the  life  of  an 
English  country  gentleman  with  one  of  its 
characteristic  accompaniments  in  the  form 
of  gout.  A  few  years  before  her  death,  Mrs. 
Piozzi  wrote  to  one  of  the  close  friends  of 
her  later  years  at  Bath,  Sir  James  Fellowes, 
in  reference  to  a  recently  published  slander 
against  herself  and  her  late  husband  in 
Beloe’s  virulent  book,  The  Sexagenarian: 
“Now,  in  the  first  place,  Mr.  Piozzi  paid 
off  a  mortgage  that  was  on  the  Welsh  es¬ 
tate  with  £7000  of  his  own  money,  not 
mine.  He  then  repaired  and  beautified  old 
Bachygraig  at  a  great  expense,  rebuilt  and 
pewed  the  church,  made  a  fine  vault  for  my 
ancestors,  and  built  Brynbella  to  live  in, 
because  the  family  mansion  lay  down  low 
by  the  riverside.”  56 
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In  1799  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote:  “Mr.  Piozzi 
has  lost  considerably  in  purse,  by  the  cruel 
inroads  of  the  French  in  Italy,  and  of  all 
his  family  driven  from  their  quiet  homes, 
has  at  length  with  difficulty  saved  one  little 
boy,  who  is  now  just  turned  of  five  years 
old.  We  have  got  him  here  since  I  wrote 
last  and  his  uncle  will  take  him  to  school 
next  week.”  57  This  was  young  John  Salus- 
bury  Piozzi,  named  in  honor  of  his  aunt’s 
family,  who  was  educated  by  his  uncle  and 
aunt  at  private  schools  and  Christ  Church, 
Oxford.  After  Piozzi’s  death  he  was  for¬ 
mally  adopted  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  as  her  son 
and  heir,  and  in  1813  he  assumed  by  sign- 
manual  the  surname  of  Salusbury.  In  1816 
he  was  High  Sheriff  of  Flints,  and  was 
knighted  in  the  following  year.  He  died 
December  18,  1858. 

At  least  as  early  as  1798,  Mrs.  Piozzi  had 
embarked  on  an  ambitious  piece  of  histor- 
ico-literary  work  which  proved  to  be  the 
last,  as  well  as  the  least  successful,  of  her 
publications.  It  made  its  appearance  in 
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two  volumes  in  1801  under  the  title  of 
“Retrospection:  or  a  Review  of  the  most 
striking  and  important  Situations,  and 
their  Consequences,  which  the  last  eighteen 
hundred  years  have  presented  to  the  view' 
of  Mankind.”  To  justify  the  sweeping 
scope  of  this  work,  as  indicated  by  the 
title,  might  have  taxed  the  powers  and 
occupied  the  energies  for  a  lifetime  of  an 
expert  and  thoroughly  qualified  historian, 
or  even  of  a  distinguished  modern  English 
novelist.  It  serves,  however,  to  show'  her 
wide  range  of  general  information  and 
reading,  and  like  the  British  Synonymy, 
is  worth  looking  over  on  account  of  the 
wealth  of  anecdotes  and  illustration  w'hich 
it  contains.  Seriously  to  read  it  through 
would  be  a  feat  difficult  of  accomplishment 
to-day,  even  by  an  enthusiast.  The  waning 
interest  of  her  work  and  in  her  w'ork  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  she  had  difficulty  in 
finding  a  publisher  for  it.  It  was  refused  by 
Robinson,  who  had  published  the  Synon¬ 
ymy,  and  eventually  it  was  placed  with 
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John  Stockdale.  He  apparently  was  un¬ 
willing  to  assume  the  sole  risk  of  publica¬ 
tion,  and  finally  it  was  undertaken  jointly 
by  author  and  publisher.  Of  this  transac¬ 
tion  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote:  “My  heart  delights 
not  in  the  notion  of  being  Bookseller  so,  as 
well  as  Book  maker;  but  one  cannot  have 
all  as  one  likes,  and  I  hope  people  will  buy 
away”  58 

Some  years  later  Mrs.  Piozzi  made  an 
unsuccessful  effort  to  find  a  publisher  for 
a  book  styled  “Lyford  Redivivus.”  Her 
plan  in  this  work  was  to  give  in  alphabetical 
order  names  of  men  and  women,  with  an 
account  of  their  derivation  or  meaning  and 
with  illustrative  anecdotes.  Edward  Man- 
gin  gave  a  few  extracts  from  the  manu¬ 
script  in  his  Piozziana,  and  stated  that  at 
Mrs.  Piozzi’s  request  he  had  laid  it  before 
a  London  publisher,  but  was  unable  to 
arrive  at  any  agreement  for  its  publication. 
He  added:  “I  have  heard  no  more  of  ‘Ly¬ 
ford  Redivivus’  since,  and  know  not  in 
whose  hands  the  MS.  may  now  be.”  59 
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While  at  this  late  day  the  information  will 
be  of  no  value  to  Mr.  Mangin,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  manuscript,  after  having  been 
in  possession  of  the  Salusbury  family  for 
many  years,  came  into  the  market  at  the 
dispersal  of  their  Piozzi  relics  in  1908,  and 
is  now  in  the  Newton  collection. 

The  life  at  Brynbella  was  varied  by  oc¬ 
casional  visits  to  London  and  elsewhere, 
while  Mr.  Piozzi’s  increasing  troubles  with 
the  gout  necessitated  protracted  stays  at 
Bath  and  Clifton  for  the  benefit  of  the 
waters.  Mrs.  Piozzi  maintained  relations 
with  a  large  circle  of  friends,  social,  literary, 
and  theatrical,  among  whom  were  Mrs. 
Sarah  Siddons,  for  years  a  close  personal 
friend,  the  Kembles,  Hannah  More,  Anna 
Seward,  Helen  Williams,  Harriet  Lee,  So¬ 
phia  Weston  Pennington,  the  Ladies  of 
Llangollen,  Samuel  and  Daniel  Lysons, 
Arthur  Murphy,  and  Dr.  Thomas  Sedge- 
wick  Whalley.  In  1800  she  was  disturbed 
by  litigation  instituted  by  her  oldest 
daughter,  Hester,  on  account  of  the  rentals 
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from  an  Oxfordshire  estate,  which  was 
finally  settled  by  Miss  Thrale’s  withdrawal 
of  a  claim  which  could  not  be  substan¬ 
tiated.60  In  1808  Miss  Thrale  married  Ad¬ 
miral  Lord  Keith,  while  in  the  previous 
year  the  third  daughter,  Sophia,  had  mar¬ 
ried  Henry  Merrick  Hoare.  The  second 
daughter,  Susannah,  remained  unmarried.61 

Piozzi’s  recurrent  attacks  of  gout,  cumu¬ 
lative  in  intensity,  resulted  in  his  death  at 
Brynbella  in  March,  1809.  During  their 
happy  married  life  for  twenty-five  years  he 
had  shown  himself  a  prudent  and  careful 
administrator  of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  affairs  as 
well  as  his  own,  and  had  exerted  a  restrain¬ 
ing  influence  over  her  natural  extrava¬ 
gances  and  impulsive  generosities.  Bryn¬ 
bella  he  left  to  her,  “and  everything  else,” 
she  wrote,  “never  naming  his  nephew  in  the 
will,  only  leaving  among  his  father’s  chil¬ 
dren  £6000  in  the  three  per  cents.,  being 
the  whole  of  his  savings  during  the  twenty- 
five  years  he  had  shared  and  enjoyed  my 
fortune.”  62 
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The  month  in  which  Piozzi  died  marked 
the  termination  of  “Thraliana,”  the  diary 
which  Mrs.  Thrale  had  begun  at  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  Dr.  Johnson.  The  first  entry  in 
it,  dated  15  September,  1775,  reads:  “It  is 
many  years  since  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  ad¬ 
vised  me  to  get  a  little  Book  and  write  in 
it  all  the  little  Anecdotes  which  might  come 
to  my  knowledge,  all  the  Observations  I 
might  make  or  hear,  all  the  Verses  never 
likely  to  be  published,  and  in  fine  every¬ 
thing  which  struck  me  at  the  Time.  Mr. 
Thrale  has  now  treated  me  with  a  Reposi¬ 
tory  —  and  provided  it  with  the  pompous 
Title  of  Thraliana.”  63  A  sort  of  continu¬ 
ation,  or  at  least  complement,  of  “Thrali¬ 
ana,”  wdiich  was  styled  the  “New  Common 
Place  Book,”  was  kept  up  by  Mrs.  Piozzi 
until  a  short  time  before  her  death. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  made  Brynbella  her  principal 
place  of  residence  for  some  five  years  after 
the  death  of  her  husband.  But  in  1814 
young  Salusbury  married  Miss  Harriet 
Maria  Pemberton,  the  sister  of  one  of  his 
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college  friends,  and  Mrs.  Piozzi,  in  order  to 
provide  for  the  young  couple,  made  over  to 
them  Brynbella  and  her  Welsh  estate,  and 
removed  to  Bath,  there  to  live  on  the  in¬ 
come  of  the  English  property  which  had 
been  settled  on  her  by  Henry  Thrale.64 
The  curtailment  of  her  income,  and  heavy 
expenses  incurred  at  Streatham  Park  for 
her  daughters’  benefit,  combined  with  her 
fondness  for  entertaining  and  a  general 
carelessness  in  money  matters,  left  her 
somewhat  straitened  financially  during  her 
remaining  years. 

In  December,  1815,  she  wrote  her  friend. 
Dr.  Thackeray:  “You  are  country  gentle¬ 
man  enough  to  know  that  a  high  paling 
round  a  park  of  two  miles  extent,  besides 
fronting  a  large  house  [Streatham]  made  by 
my  exertions  as  if  wholly  new,  and  then 
furnishing  it  in  modern  style  supremely 
elegant,  though  I  thought  not  costly,  can¬ 
not  be  done  but  by  enormous  expense,  and, 
in  fact,  surveyors,  carpenters,  and  cabinet 
makers,  have  driven  poor  Hester  Lynch 
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Piozzi  into  a  little  Bath  lodging  .  .  .  two 
rooms  and  two  maids  her  whole  establish¬ 
ment;  a  drawing  of  Brynbella,  and  by  the 
fair  hand  of  Mrs.  Salusbury,  her  greatest 
ornament.”  65 

Yet  her  natural  vivacity  and  keen  inter¬ 
est  in  life,  literature,  art,  and  society  made 
her  last  years  a  happy  period,  in  spite  of 
her  widowhood  and  financial  limitations. 
Chief  among  her  Bath  associates  was  her 
physician  and  friend,  Sir  James  Fellowes, 
who  became  also  her  confidant  and  coun¬ 
sellor  and,  later,  her  executor.  To  her  cor¬ 
respondence  with  Sir  James  during  the 
years  1815-1821,  and  with  Mrs.  Sophia 
Pennington,  1819-1821,  we  are  indebted 
for  much  of  our  knowledge  of  her  closing 
years. 

The  most  striking  incident  of  her  old  age 
was  the  concert,  ball,  and  supper  which  she 
gave  at  the  Assembly  Rooms  in  Bath  on 
January  27,  1820,  to  celebrate  wrhat  she 
called  her  eightieth  birthday,  which,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  was  her  seventy-ninth.  A 
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company  numbering  over  six  hundred  per¬ 
sons  was  present.  Her  health  was  proposed 
by  Admiral  Sir  James  Saumarez  and 
greeted  by  the  assembly  with  a  round  of 
cheers.  She  opened  the  ball  with  Sir  John 
Salusbury,  and  danced  “with  astonishing 
elasticity,”  and  at  its  conclusion  presided 
over  an  elaborate  supper.  On  the  next  day 
her  callers  found  her  “mirthful  and  witty 
as  usual”  and  as  bright  as  the  proverbial 
morning  in  May.66 

During  the  following  summer  Mrs.  Pi- 
ozzi  went  to  Penzance  for  a  stay  of  some 
months.  In  March,  1821,  she  returned  to 
Clifton  Wells,  having  experienced,  while  at 
Exeter  on  her  journey,  an  accident  caused 
by  the  slipping  of  a  chair,  which  severely 
bruised  and  slightly  wounded  her  leg.  The 
wound  healed  after  she  arrived  at  Clifton, 
but  some  internal  trouble  succeeded,  from 
which  she  died  on  May  2,  1821.  Sir  John 
Salusbury  Piozzi  Salusbury  became  heir  to 
her  real  and  personal  property,  her  four 
daughters  having  been  amply  provided  for 
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by  their  father’s  will,  and  Sir  James  Fel- 
lowes  and  Sir  John  were  named  as  her  ex¬ 
ecutors. 

In  an  obituary  notice  wThich  appeared 
shortly  after  her  death,  Mrs.  Pennington, 
who  had  been  with  Mrs.  Piozzi  during  her 
last  days,  wrote:  “The  vivacity  of  this 
lamented  lady’s  mind  was  a  never-failing 
source  of  pleasure  to  all  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  enjoy  her  society,  while  the  bril¬ 
liancy  of  her  wit,  tempered  by  invariable 
good-humour  and  general  benevolence,  de¬ 
lighted  all  who  approached  her,  and  of¬ 
fended  none.  .  .  .  Her  fine  mental  faculties 
remained  wholly  unimpaired;  her  memory 
was  uncommonly  retentive  on  all  subjects; 
—  enriched  by  apt  quotations,  in  which  she 
was  most  happy,  and  her  letters  and  con¬ 
versation  to  the  last  had  the  same  racy 
spirit  that  made  her  the  animating  prin¬ 
ciple  and  ornament  of  the  distinguished 
society  she  moved  in,  at  a  more  early  period 
of  her  life.”  67 

Since  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  death  a  number  of 
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books  about  her  have  been  published,  of 
which  it  may  be  said,  in  contrast  to  the 
books  written  by  her,  that  they  are  in  an 
ascending  scale  of  interest  and  value. 

The  first  one  to  appear  was  “Piozziana; 
or,  Recollections  of  the  late  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
with  remarks.  By  a  Friend,  London,  1833.” 
This  very  readable  little  book  by  the  Rev¬ 
erend  Edward  Mangin,  one  of  her  friends 
at  Bath,  has  the  advantage  of  having 
been  written  from  the  standpoint  of  per¬ 
sonal  knowledge  and  considerable  intimacy 
with  the  subject  of  the  memoir.  It  pre¬ 
sumably  gives  a  fair  idea  of  Mrs.  Piozzi 
during  the  last  years  of  her  life,  colored 
slightly,  perhaps,  by  the  frank  admiration 
of  the  writer.  At  all  events,  it  is  an  expres¬ 
sion  of  contemporaneous  opinion  as  to  her 
mental  acquirements  and  conversational 
power  and  charm. 

Next  comes  the  “Autobiography,  Let¬ 
ters,  and  Literary  Remains  of  Mrs.  Piozzi 
(Thrale)  edited  with  notes  and  an  intro¬ 
ductory  account  of  her  life  and  writing, 
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by  A.  Hayward,”  in  two  volumes,  London, 
1861.  The  character  of  this  book,  wdiich 
forms  a  sort  of  corner-stone  in  Piozzi  liter¬ 
ature,  is  amply  set  forth  by  the  title.  While 
not  an  enthusiastic  defender  of  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
Hayward  in  his  introduction  undertook  to 
some  extent  the  rehabilitation  of  her  liter¬ 
ary  and  personal  reputation.  Numerous 
extracts  from  “Thraliana,”  her  intimate 
personal  diary  for  many  years,  letters  to 
various  correspondents,  and  marginal  notes 
from  annotated  copies  of  her  own  and  other 
works,  comprising  the  larger  part  of  the  tw'o 
volumes,  all  combine  to  make  it  a  book  of 
great  interest. 

Two  editions  appeared  in  the  same  year, 
and  contrary  to  the  usual  custom  in  the 
speedy  reissue  of  a  book,  they  vary  so 
much  in  their  contents  that  both  editions 
are  really  essential  to  anyone  who  wishes  to 
go  thoroughly  into  the  subject,  though  of 
the  two  the  second  is  more  valuable.  Here 
the  book  was  rearranged,  rewritten  to  some 
extent,  and  expanded  by  a  larger  number 
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of  extracts  from  “Thraliana,”  additional 
marginal  notes,  and  some  new  letters.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  letters  which 
appear  in  both  editions  are  found  in  more 
complete  form  in  the  first  edition,  but  some 
of  the  material  of  the  first  has  been  omitted 
in  the  second,  so  that  the  latter  exceeds 
the  former  only  by  some  eighty  to  ninety 
pages. 

Between  Hayward’s  two  editions  there 
appeared  an  excellent  article  by  the  late 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  May,  1861,  entitled  “Origi¬ 
nal  Memorials  of  Mrs.  Piozzi.”  While  in¬ 
spired  by  Hayward’s  book,  and  in  a  meas¬ 
ure  a  review  of  it,  its  value  lies  in  the  use 
which  Mr.  Norton  made  of  an  annotated 
copy  of  the  Journey  through  France,  Italy, 
and  Germany,  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  had  pre¬ 
sented  to  Conway,  the  actor.  In  that  book, 
in  addition  to  the  notes,  there  was  a  manu¬ 
script  autobiography  which  she  had  pre¬ 
pared  especially  for  Conway.  Mr.  Norton’s 
article  is  mainly  based  on  this  autobiog- 
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raphy,  which  she  termed  “The  Abridg¬ 
ment.”  But  he  has  contributed  as  well  a 
very  impartial  and  just  estimate  of  her,  as 
to  her  qualities  both  of  strength  and  of 
weakness.  This  article  was  drawn  on  by 
Hayward  in  preparing  his  second  edition. 

Then  comes  “Mrs.  Thrale  afterwards 
Mrs.  Piozzi;  a  Sketch  of  her  Life,  and  Pas¬ 
sages  from  her  Diaries,  Letters,  and  Other 
Writings,”  edited  by  L.  B.  Seeley,  London, 
1891.  This  book,  a  favorite  medium  for 
extra-illustration,  is  well  compiled  and 
serves  as  an  excellent  first  introduction  to 
the  Johnsonian  coterie  and  the  personages 
of  the  period.  To  one  new  to  the  subject 
the  book  is  of  considerable  value,  but  to 
those  who  are  at  all  familiar  with  the 
memoirs,  diaries,  and  other  sources  from 
which  it  is  drawn,  it  contributes  nothing. 

The  dispersion  in  1908  of  the  collection 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi's  books,  manuscripts,  and 
letters,  which  had  been  for  nearly  a  century 
in  the  possession  of  Sir  John  Salusbury  and 
his  descendants,  gave  a  fresh  impetus  to 
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Piozziana.  It  may  fairly  be  said  that  the 
high-water  mark  was  reached  in  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  “Dr.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Thrale; 
including  Mrs.  Thrale’s  unpublished  Jour¬ 
nal  of  the  Welsh  Tour  made  in  1774,  and 
much  hitherto  Unpublished  Correspond¬ 
ence  of  the  Streatham  Coterie,”  by  A.  M. 
Broadley,  with  an  introductory  essay  by 
Thomas  Seccombe,  London,  1910. 

Mr.  Seccombe’s  essay  gives  the  fairest 
and  most  just  appreciation  (a  much  over¬ 
worked  but  fatally  convenient  term)  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi  on  record.  Nothing  extenuated 
but  nothing  set  down  in  malice.  The  quo¬ 
tation  of  a  few  lines  will  serve  both  as 
evidence  of  the  value  of  her  writings  and  as 
a  fair  answer  to  Boswellian  criticism  of  her 
inaccuracies. 

“Asa  chronicler  of  literary  anecdote  she 
has  survived  all  or  nearly  all  of  the  society 
that  she  once  bewitched  with  her  gaiety. 
She  was  certainly  no  pedant.  We  need  not 
look  to  her  for  the  mint  and  anise  of  precise 
biography,  certificated  accuracy,  and  blue- 
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book  references.  But  who  looks  for  precise 
measurement  and  tested  rectangles  in  an 
anecdote?  The  methods  of  the  registry  are 
out  of  place  with  such  currency,  which 
should  be  treated  rather  as  talents.  Few 
English  ladies  have  been  mistress  of  more 
than  the  Thrale-Piozzi.” 

Mr.  Broadley’s  work  is  equally  admir¬ 
able,  and  is  illustrated  textually  and  pic- 
torially  from  the  rich  stores  of  his  collec¬ 
tion.  Among  the  most  interesting  of  his 
contributions  of  new  matter  is  Mrs.  Piozzi’s 
previously  unknown  account  of  the  Tour 
in  North  Wales,  taken  in  1774  in  the  com¬ 
pany  of  Mr.  Thrale  and  Dr.  Johnson.  Let 
anyone  who  wishes  to  obtain  a  fair  idea  of 
the  very  human  side  of  the  woman,  of  her 
shrewdness  as  an  observer  and  skill  as  a 
recorder,  compare  her  account  of  this  trip 
with  that  of  Dr.  Johnson,  which  appeared 
in  1816  in  a  little  volume  edited  by  R. 
Duppa,  and  is  also  incorporated  in  the  fifth 
volume  of  George  Birkbeck  Hill’s  edition 
of  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson  (Oxford,  1887). 
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It  is  true  that  Johnson’s  account  is  sketchy, 
and  in  the  form  in  which  it  exists  evidently 
was  not  intended  for  publication;  but  Mrs. 
Piozzi’s  account  equally  was  not  intended 
for  publication,  so  that  the  basis  of  com¬ 
parison  seems  a  fair  one. 

Of  almost  equal  value  in  its  different 
way,  is  “The  Intimate  Letters  of  Hester 
Piozzi  and  Penelope  Pennington,  1788- 
1821,”  edited  by  Oswald  G.  Knapp,  Lon¬ 
don,  1914.  These  letters  cover  two  periods, 
1789-1804  and  1819-1821.  They  are  ad¬ 
mirably  edited,  and  the  connecting  links 
between  the  letters,  supplied  by  Mr. 
Knapp,  provide  both  an  excellent  account 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  all  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  her  friends  and  correspond¬ 
ents  and  the  various  subjects  touched  on 
in  the  letters. 

At  about  the  same  time,  but  under  date 
of  1913,  there  was  issued  a  little  book, 
“Mrs.  Piozzi’s  Thraliana,  with  numerous 
extracts  hitherto  unpublished,”  by  Charles 
Hughes,  London,  1913.  It  contains  some 
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new  and  interesting  extracts  from  “Thra- 
liana”;  but,  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Hughes  was 
permitted  to  examine  the  entire  manu¬ 
script,  it  can  be  regarded  only  as  being  in 
the  class  of  wasted  opportunities,  unless  he 
was  restricted  as  to  the  use  of  material  in 
a  manner  which  he  does  not  indicate.  And, 
lastly,  Mr.  A.  Edward  Newton  has  pub¬ 
lished,  in  his  “Amenities  of  Book-Collect¬ 
ing,”  1918,  a  very  delightful  and  apprecia¬ 
tive  sketch  of  Mrs.  Piozzi  under  the  title 
of  “A  Light-Blue  Stocking.” 

In  June,  1908,  there  came  into  the  Lon¬ 
don  auction  rooms  the  collection,  referred 
to  earlier,  of  books,  manuscripts,  and  let¬ 
ters  which  were  left  to  Sir  John  Piozzi 
Salusbury  and  had  been  in  the  possession 
of  his  descendants  up  to  the  time  of  the 
sale.  The  principal  feature  was,  of  course, 
the  “Thraliana”  manuscript  in  six  volumes 
—  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  “Repository,”  as  she 
sometimes  termed  it,  in  reality  her  diary, 
covering  a  period  from  1775  to  1809.  An 
offer  of  £2000  was  made  for  these  volumes, 
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but  they  were  bought  in  by  the  owner. 
Among  other  items  were  the  “Journal  of 
the  Welsh  Tour,”  since  published  by  Mr. 
Broadley,  the  manuscript  of  “Lyford  Redi- 
vivus,”  and  other  manuscripts  and  anno¬ 
tated  books  of  varying  degrees  of  interest. 
From  two  of  them,  a  manuscript  book  en¬ 
titled  “Minced  Meat  for  Pyes  ”  and  an 
annotated  copy  of  “Retrospection”  (sup¬ 
plemented  by  another  copy  of  the  same 
work  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  annotated  and  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  young  actor,  Conway),  the 
extracts  and  notes  in  the  succeeding  chap¬ 
ters  have  been  drawn. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are 
of  uneven  interest;  many  of  them  are  in¬ 
cluded  solely  from  their  association,  or  by 
reason  of  their  reference  to  the  literary 
figures  of  the  times;  but,  at  all  events, 
they  are  generally  characteristic  of  the 
writer.  The  question  not  unnaturally  arises 
whether  they  are  worth  preserving,  whether 
the  raking  over  of  a  literary  ash  heap  is 
justified  by  the  occasional  uncovering  of  a 
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live  coal.  The  student  interested  in  the 
personages  and  period,  after  poring  over 
the  heavily  underscored  and  freely  capi¬ 
talized  frank  outpourings  of  one  closely 
linked  in  association  with  the  well-known 
figures  of  the  literary  and  artistic  world  in 
the  last  half  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
doubtless  loses  a  proper  sense  of  proportion 
under  the  fascinating  spell  of  what,  in 
time,  comes  to  be  a  real  and  vivid  person¬ 
ality. 

But  this  question  must  be  left  to  be 
answered  by  the  individual  reader,  each  for 
himself. 


Ill 


iilmceb  $leat  for  $pes; 

The  manuscript  book  designated  on  the 
outside  of  the  cover  “Minced  Meat  for 
Pyes”  is  an  ordinary  blank  book  of  some 
fifty-four  pages,  measuring  about  twelve 
by  eight  inches.  To  this  book  were  added 
from  time  to  time  leaves  of  all  sizes  and 
varieties,  amounting  to  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  pages.  These  additions  are  some¬ 
times  either  pasted  or  stitched  in,  and 
sometimes  merely  loosely  laid  in.  Appar¬ 
ently,  after  the  book  was  filled  with  notes 
from  end  to  end,  it  was  used  as  a  sort  of 
portfolio  for  treasuring  copies  of  letters, 
and  literary  odds  and  ends,  which  Mrs. 
Piozzi  wished  to  preserve.  In  fact,  her  heir 
and  successor  seems  also  to  have  made 
some  use  of  it  in  the  same  way,  for  it  con¬ 
tains  a  memorandum  as  to  the  books  of  the 
Bible,  dated  1833,  and  signed  J.  S.  P.  S. 
(John  Salusbury  Piozzi  Salusbury). 
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There  is  no  exact  indication  as  to  when 
the  book  was  first  used,  though  it  doubtless 
was  at  the  time  when  Mrs.  Piozzi  began 
to  work  on  Retrospection,  somewhere  be¬ 
tween  1795  and  1800.  The  earliest  refer¬ 
ence  in  her  letters  to  Retrospection  is  in 
March,  1798,  when  she  wrote  Mrs.  Pen¬ 
nington:  “My  own  long,  heavy  work,  in 
which  I  am  engaged,  takes  every  moment 
that  can  be  spared  from  family  concerns.”68 
In  the  following  month  she  referred  to  it 
again,  informing  Mrs.  Pennington,  “I’m  in 
the  middle  of  a  big  book,  Heav’n  send  it 
may  not  for  y*  reason  be  a  dull  one;  but  I 
will  be  a  good  hoper  myself.”  69  The  ear¬ 
liest  date  found  attached  to  any  of  her  notes 
for  Retrospection  in  the  original  blank 
book  is  1796.  There  are  numerous  dated 
notes  during  the  first  two  decades  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  latest  date  beins 
1820,  or  one  year  before  her  death.  Many 
notes  have  been  cancelled  by  a  stroke  of 
the  pen,  evidently  indicating  their  trans¬ 
ference  into  her  manuscript.  After  the  pub- 
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lication  of  Retrospection,  the  book  seems 
to  have  been  utilized  for  jotting  down  anec¬ 
dotes,  verses,  memoranda  from  her  reading, 
etc.  It  must  have  been  in  use  for  some 
period  of  time  coincidentally  with  “Thrali- 
ana,”  which  closes  in  1809,  and  with  the 
“New  Commonplace  Book,”  formerly  in 
Mr.  Broadley’s  possession,  of  which  he  gave 
the  dates  as  1808-1821.  On  the  inside  of 
the  cover  is  written  the  word  “Retrospec¬ 
tion,”  which  apparently  once  stood  there 
alone  as  a  sort  of  title;  but  subsequently 
this  page  also  was  filled  up  with  notes. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  book  a  page  is 
headed  “Hints  for  Preface,”  and  on  it  are 
a  number  of  detached  sentences,  many  of 
which  are  to  be  found  worked  over  in  the 
preface  as  it  appears  in  print.  One  sentence 
which  was  not  used,  but  which  appears  in 
part  in  the  burlesque  criticism  intended  for 
the  amusement  of  Mrs.  Pennington  (repro¬ 
duced  on  pages  77-79),  is  given  here  on 
account  of  the  comment,  which  was  evi¬ 
dently  added  at  a  later  time. 
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If  the  Reviewers  have  a  Mind  to  laugh  at  the 
Construction  of  y.s  work  I  can  help  them; 

.  .  .  for  then  Madam 

To  cut  Things  short  came  down  to  Adam. 

Very  droll!  y.8  was  Hannah  Mores  Speech  not 
in  Spite  but  in  Joke. 

Further  down  the  page  there  appears  this 
line:  “Finish  your  Preface  with  a  loose 
Translation  of  your  Motto  thus.”  Then 
follows  a  paraphrase  of  the  quotation  from 
St.  Pierre,  which  is  on  the  title-page  of 
Retrospection,  almost  as  it  appears  in  the 
preface,  having  only  very  slight  variations. 

The  following  paragraphs  will  serve  to 
indicate  how  the  thought  was  sometimes 
worked  over  and  elaborated. 

The  Current  of  History  rolls  full  and  majestic 
toward  the  great  Ocean  of  Eternity  in  w\ch  alone 
tis  lost  —  our  flashing  Retrospect  a  mere  Jet 
D’Eau  may  amuse  however  on  a  hot  Day  — 
&  form  its  Rainbow  round. 

Manuscript 

And  half  a  moment  wall  suffice  to  prove,  that 
whilst  the  deep  current  of  grave  history  rolls 
her  full  tide  majestick,  to  that  ocean  where 
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Time  and  all  its  wrecks  at  length  are  lost;  our 
flashy  Retrospect,  a  mere  jet  d’eau,  may  serve  to 
sooth  the  heats  of  an  autumnal  day  with  its 
light-dripping  fall,  and  form  a  rainbow  round. 

Retrospection,  I,  viii. 

Apparently  the  germ  of  this  paragraph  had 
already  occurred  to  her;  for  on  the  page 
where  she  had  made  the  translation  of  the 
motto,  she  had  jotted  down  simply  the 
words  “Current  of  History,”  “Jet  D’Eau 
of  Retr[ospection].” 

The  purport  of  the  burlesque  criticism 
referred  to  on  page  75  is  indicated  by  the 
explanatory  note  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  prefixed 
to  it: 

Critical  Review  for  March  1801  —  supposed 
by  H:  L:  P.  in  a  merry  humour  to  divert  sick 
M.rs  Pennington  at  Bath. 

We  are  now  to  review  a  professed  Reviewal 
of  all  that  has  been  done  for  18  Centuries;  the 
Retrospection  of  M.rs  Piozzi,  but  tho  the  lively 
Lady  herself  was  not  stagger’d  as  it  appears 
when  she  took  a  Birds  Eye  View  of  such  im¬ 
mense  Extent  —  we  confess  our  limited  Capaci¬ 
ties  can  with  difficulty  understand  the  Work  & 
shall  of  Course  find  it  difficult  to  approve  or 
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censure  as  it  deserves,  some  Passages  being 
doubtless  far  beyond  Mediocrity  &  others  far 
below  it.  For  tho’  we  have  been  lately  accus¬ 
tomed  to  the  Style  of  Female  Dramatists,  Fe¬ 
male  Wits,  Female  Politicians  &  Female 
Astronomers,  —  It  has  not  been  quite  in  our 
Practise  to  travel  w.th  y .e  fair  Creatures  thro’ 
the  Dark  Ages  when  like  Prior’s  Lady  Wou’d  be 

.  .  .  Madam 

To  cut  things  short  came  down  to  Adam,  — 

or  follow  in  their  Train  to  present  Times,  un¬ 
ravelling  by  fancied  Clews  spun  by  themselves 
the  inexplicable  Labyrinth  of  Events  w.ch  might 
confound  real  Wisdom  &  perplex  real  Erudition 
to  explain  or  even  to  understand.  But  as  by 
regularly  bred  physicians  many  Medical  Cases 
are  found  Embarrassing  w.ch  distress  not  the 
bolder  Empirics  —  we  still  Observe  Ignorance 
in  Literature  confident  where  Knowledge  is 

o 

most  cautious,  &  Whilst  Doctors  Price  Priestly, 
&c.  speak  w.th  conjectural  Diffidence  concern¬ 
ing  Things  they  had  spent  whole  Lives  in  the 
Study  of;  M.rs  Piozzi  upon  the  Strength  of  a 
Three  Years  Tour  thro’  Italy,  &  Three  more 
pass’d  in  Meditation  upon  its  distant  Beauties, 
strongly  contrasted  by  her  present  Prospects  in 
the  County  of  Flint,  North  Wales  —  bursts  on 
us  in  the  Character  of  Serene  Instructress  w.th 
regard  to  Religion  &  Politics  —  both  which  She 
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prudently  squares  to  Court  Notions  &  Episco¬ 
pal  Ideas. 

Of  all  her  48  Chapters  comprising  (as  She 
says)  the  Occurrences  of  Eighteen  Centuries,  we 
shall  give  our  Reader  only  the  last  w.ch  will  be 
the  one  chiefly  enquired  after:  &  which  begin¬ 
ning  with  a  Gyant  &  ending  with  a  Faery  is  no 
bad  Emblem  of  her  elaborate  Performance.  — 
The  Lady  when  in  Labour  having  like  the  Moun¬ 
tain  produced  nothing  but  a  Mouse. 

The  last  chapter  of  Retrospection,  cov¬ 
ering  the  years  1796-1800,  opens  with  an 
account  of  the  activities  of  Napoleon  Bona¬ 
parte  during  that  period,  and  closes  with 
a  simile  drawn  from  the  phenomena  of 
the  Fata  Morgana  off  the  coast  of  Sicily. 
Hence  the  Giant  and  Fairy  allusion  in  the 
final  paragraph  above.  The  reference  to 
“Prior’s  Lady,”  in  the  burlesque  criticism, 
is  explained  by  a  passage  in  the  second 
canto  of  the  poet’s  “Alma”: 

And,  lest  I  should  be  weary’d,  Madam, 

To  cut  things  short,  came  down  to  Adam; 
From  whence,  as  fast  as  she  was  able. 

She  drowns  the  world,  and  builds  up  Babel: 
Thro’  Syria,  Persia,  Greece,  she  goes. 

And  takes  the  Romans  in  the  close. 
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It  is  rather  amusing,  and  worthy  of 
notice,  that  she  has  applied  to  herself  Bos¬ 
well’s  characterization  of  her  as  the  “lively 
lady.”  In  his  first  critical  comment  on  Mrs. 
Piozzi  in  his  Life  of  Johnson,  he  quotes, 
from  her  Anecdotes,  what  he  describes  as 
her  “strange  fantastical  account  of  the 
original  of  Dr.  Johnson’s  belief  in  our  most 
holy  religion,”  70  and  then  refers  to  the  ac¬ 
count  as  “one  of  the  numerous  misrepre¬ 
sentations  of  this  lively  lady,  which  it  is 
worth  while  to  correct.” 71  Mrs.  Pennington, 
for  whose  diversion  the  little  sketch  was  in¬ 
tended,  was  one  of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  intimate 
friends  during  the  latter  part  of  her  life, 
and  was  the  Sophia  Weston  to  whom  many 
of  the  earlier  letters  in  the  correspondence 
of  Miss  Anna  Seward  were  addressed.  In 
1792  she  married  William  Pennington,  for 
many  years  Master  of  Ceremonies  at  Clif¬ 
ton  Hot  Wells. 

It  was  perhaps  fortunate  that  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  in  this  burlesque  review,  had  her 
amusement  first.  For  when  the  Critical 
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Review,  in  May,  1801,  took  up  the  con¬ 
sideration  of  Retrospection,  a  scathing 
criticism  appeared  —  both  of  the  book  and 
of  the  authoress.  However  hardened  to 
newspaper  abuse  she  must  have  been  by 
this  time,  the  review  seems  to  have  cut 
deeply.  In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
July,  1801,  she  replied  to  her  critics  with 
a  good  deal  of  spirit  and  some  acerbity. 
A  dignified  silence  would  have  been  better, 
and  one  wonders  why  Mr.  Piozzi,  who  must 
often  have  served  as  a  check  on  her  natural 
effervescence,  did  not  exercise  a  restraining 
influence  in  this  instance.  That  he  event¬ 
ually  did  so,  is  indicated  by  the  postscript 
which  he  added  to  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Piozzi 
to  Mrs.  Pennington  in  July,  1801:  “Well! 
I  think  it  time  to  forget  the  ‘  Critical  Re¬ 
view,’  and  Mrs.  P.  she  is  persuade  to  do 
so.  The  writer  is  a  poor  miserable  wretch 
wanting  bread,  and  so  svfficit.  Belvidere 
people  they  can  write,  but  they  cannot 
understand  Retrospection .”  72 

Among  the  fragments  of  manuscript 
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loosely  laid  in  is  a  sheet  having  on  one  side 
some  verses,  with  the  heading,  S.  Thrale, 
written  in  the  round  unformed  hand  of  a 
child.  On  the  other  side  are  two  shorter 
sets  of  verses,  one  with  the  heading  S.  A. 
Thrale,  and  the  other  with  S.  Thrale  again. 
The  identity  of  the  youthful  poetesses  has 
been  established  for  us  by  Doctor  Johnson, 
who  wrote  Mrs.  Thrale  on  October  27, 
1783:  “I  have  a  letter  signed  S.  A.  Thrale; 
I  take  S.  A.  to  be  Miss  Sophy;  but  who  is 
bound  to  recollect  initials?  A  name  should 
be  written,  if  not  fully,  yet  so  that  it  cannot 
be  mistaken.”  73  The  Doctor  evidently  had 
in  mind  as  he  wrote  the  qualifying  phrase 
“if  not  fully”  his  own  common  and  char¬ 
acteristic  signature  “  Sam :  Johnson.”  Mrs. 
Thrale  promptly  differentiated  the  two 
voung  ladies,  for  on  November  1  Johnson 

•Jo 

wrote  her:  “I  shall  be  glad  of  Miss  Sophy’s 
letter,  and  will  soon  write  to  S.  A.;  who, 
since  she  is  not  Sophy,  must  be  Susy. 
Methinks  it  is  long  since  I  heard  from 
Queeney.”  74 
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More  than  seventy  years  after  the  period 
of  this  correspondence,  the  late  George 
Ticknor  of  Boston  made  the  acquaintance 
of  the  last  survivor  of  Mrs.  Thrale’s  daugh¬ 
ters.  While  on  a  visit  at  Chevening,  in  the 
County  of  Kent,  in  August,  1857,  he  re¬ 
lates  that 

in  the  course  of  the  drive  we  stopped  at  a  most 
neat  and  even  elegant  little  cottage,  standing 
in  the  midst  of  a  rich  lawn,  full  of  shrubbery 
and  flower-beds,  where  there  still  lives  Miss 
Thrale,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Johnson’s 
Thrale,  whose  brewery  — -  as  Lady  Stanhope 
told  me  —  is  now  that  of  Barclay,  Perkins  & 
Co.  Miss  Thrale  is  of  course  no  longer  young. 
She  is,  in  fact,  eighty-seven  years  old,  but  she 
is  a  stout,  easy,  comfortable  old  lady,  full  of 
good  works  and  alms,  and  one  who,  as  she  has 
no  love  for  books,  —  or  very  little,  —  does  not 
care  to  talk  about  Dr.  Johnson,  and  still  less 
about  her  mother.75 

This  Miss  Thrale  was  the  “S.  A.”  of  Dr. 
Johnson’s  letters  to  Mrs.  Thrale  in  1783. 
She  died  in  November  of  the  year  fol¬ 
lowing  Mr.  Ticknor’s  visit,  at  the  age  of 
eighty-eight. 
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The  first  set  of  verses  is  here  reproduced 
because  of  the  account  of  Streatham : 

S  Thrale 

Oh  lovely  Streatham  thou  sweet  place 
When  I  am  there  the  Lawn  I  trace 
or  from  a  window  do  survey 

The  pretty  Lampkins  sport  and  play 
Then  theres  the  Summer  house  thats  near 
And  a  canal  thats  very  clear 
When  I  am  in  a  pensive  Mood, 

I  saunter  to  the  lovely  Wood, 

To  hear  the  Birds  that  strain  their  Throats 
And  how  they  vary  all  their  notes. 

Soft  harmonious  songs  of  Love 
Are  heard  in  this  delightful  Grove 
While  I  am  roving  w  ith  delight 

Under  the  trees  that  stand  upright. 

Now  my  Friends  I’ve  no  more  time 
To  end  this  Simple  Rustic  rhyme. 

But  this  I  say  my  Home  I  love 
Next  to  the  blest  Abodes  above. 

The  lines  italicized  are  in  a  different  hand, 
apparently  that  of  Mrs.  Thrale  herself,  who 
evidently  took  a  maternal  pride  in  her 
daughter’s  effusions,  as  was  manifested  by 
a  letter  which  she  wrote  to  Fanny  Burney, 
June  29,  1780.  “Susan  and  Sophy  have 
taken  to  writing  verses  —  ’tis  the  fashion  of 
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the  school  they  say,  and  Sophy’s  are  the 
best  performances  of  all  the  misses,  except 
one  monkey  of  eighteen  years  old.” 76 
Miss  Sophy’s  enthusiasm  for  her  country 
home  was  shared,  from  a  more  mature 
standpoint,  by  Miss  Susan  Burney,  who 
wrote  her  sister  Fanny  an  account  of  her 
visit  there  in  August,  1779. 

We  arrived  at  Streatham  at  a  very  little  past 
eleven.  As  a  place,  it  surpassed  all  my  expecta¬ 
tions.  The  avenue  to  the  house,  plantations, 
&c.  are  beautiful;  worthy  of  the  charming  in¬ 
habitants.  It  is  a  little  Paradise,  I  think. 
Cattle,  poultry,  dogs,  all  running  freely  about, 
without  annoying  each  other.  .  .  .  She  [Mrs. 
Thrale]  lent  me  a  calash,  and  we  stroll’d  about 
the  sweet  plantations,  and  saw  the  summer¬ 
house,  and  Dick’s  island,  &C.77 

Mrs.  Thrale’s  second  marriage  had 
caused  a  decided  alienation  between  herself 
and  her  children,  although  the  youngest 
daughter,  Cecilia,  was  with  her  and  under 
her  charge  for  much  of  the  time  until  her 
own  marriage  in  1795.  There  are,  however, 
among  the  manuscripts  a  number  of  refer- 
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ences  to  them.  The  following  two  notes,  of 
which  the  second  evidently  was  inspired  by 
the  first,  are  of  some  interest  on  this  ac¬ 
count. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  such  thing  as 
natural  Pathos:  Tho’  Man  is  a  Teardropping 
Animal;  in  a  Savage  State  none  fall  I  believe 
but  for  liimselj.  .  .  .  The  howls  of  W  ild  Irish  or 
Canadians  for  their  Dead  is  gross  Affectation  of 
Refinement.  They  would  have  eaten  them  had 
they  been  hungry. 

Children  never  cry  till  they  are  taught  to 
cry  —  except  for  themselves :  I  remember  my 
Eldest  Girl  weeping  for  the  Hare  in  Gay’s 
Fables  at  four  Years  old:  but  then  she  was 
a  tutor’d  Baby  &  knew  it  was  pretty  to  cry: 
Cecilia  at  4  years  old  we  taught  to  weep  for  M.r 
Crutchley  telling  her  how  he  went  over  Lincoln 
Heath  in  a  dark  Night  upon  a  Coal  Black  Horse 
with  ne’er  a  White  hair  in  his  Tail,  till  we  set 
her  crying  —  but  She  used  at  ten  years  old 
(when  She  did  not  know  we  wanted  her  to  seem 
affected)  to  laugh  at  the  Death  of  Cardinal 
Beaufort  as  the  best  Joke  in  y.e  World,  &  Susan 
&  Sophy  used  to  act  Sterne’s  Marie  to  divert 
one  another  with  the  comical  Fun  as  they  called 
it:  it  was  Fun  to  them:  there  is  no  natural 
Pathos. 
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The  Mr.  Crutchley  referred  to  above  was 
Jeremiah  Crutchley,  a  frequent  visitor  at 
Streatham  Park,  and  one  of  the  executors 
under  the  will  of  Henry  Thrale.  In  her 
“Thraliana”  Mrs.  Piozzi  refers  to  him  as 
being  an  especial  object  of  interest  to  Fanny 
Burney;  and  her  supposition  is  given  some 
degree  of  plausibility  by  Miss  Burney’s  own 
references  to  him  in  the  earlier  pages  of  her 
“Diary.”  Mrs.  Piozzi  also  believed  him  to 
be  a  natural  son  of  Mr.  Thrale.78 

The  next  two  extracts  are  concerned  with 
the  young  poetess,  Sophia,  who  rhapso¬ 
dized  over  the  charms  of  Streatham,  and 
with  Cecilia,  who  was  taught  to  weep  for 
Mr.  Crutchley: 

Verses  for  S  Thrales  Album 

Alas  Dear  Sophia  what  is  it  you  ask? 

To  write  for  an  Album  is  no  easy  Task. 

Where  the  Field  is  so  wide,  &  the  paper  so  white 
Even  Veteran  Bards  might  shrink  back  from  the 
Sight. 

It  requires  a  Pen  to  mere  Poetry  stanch 
Dont  your  Lovers  all  start  when  you  show  them 
Carte  Blanche 
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For  ’tis  not  a  Dissimilar  Art  that  you  trade  in, 

With  Colour  and  Outline  &  grouping  &  shading: 
But  enquire  of  the  next  Magazine  or  Reviews, 

If  any  such  Business  will  suit  with  my  Muse. 

Besides  that  her  Pegasus  all  Men  must  own 
With  Work  so  unusual  is  wearied  quite  down. 
Confined  to  the  Riding  house  —  Limited  Range ! 
His  Business  of  late  was  mere  Gallop  &  Change. 
Till  back’d  by  a  Cambrian  mad  Mountaineer 
Who  try’d  only  how  much  rough  Ground  he  coidd 
clear 

Accept  then  in  Verse  most  like  Prose  —  my  true 
Prayers 

That  your  Life  may  be  clean  as  your  Album  appears 
Some  Trifles  strew’d  up  &  down  some  of  the  Pages, 
May  vary  Life’s  Toil  thro’  its  different  Stages, 

But  still  whatsoever  we  say  read  or  write. 

Oh  still  let  the  Ground  of  our  Volume  be  white. 


Had  Dear  Cecilia  bid  me  tell  her  how  one 
Painter,  or  one  School  of  Painters  might  be 
known  from  another,  I  should  have  declined 
the  Command  as  too  audacious  an  Enterprise 
.  .  .  but  when  She  only  says  —  Tell  how  You 
know  them  assunder  at  a  Glance,  I  venture: 
because  that  is  not  so  saucy  —  or  so  difficult. 

Let  me  begin  with  My  Favourites  The  Bo¬ 
lognese,  —  among  whom  the  Masters  of  the 
School  are  known  by  their  Superiority  over 
their  Pupils  in  the  same  Style  —  as  Y our  Hand¬ 
writing  differs  from  Two  of  your  Sisters  &  my 
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own  —  only  by  being  better.  Lodovico  Car- 
acci’s  Pictures  are  seldomer  met  with  than 
those  of  Annibal  his  cousin  —  but  scarcely  can 
be  finer.  There  is  perhaps  more  of  that  graceful 
Dignity  which  characterizes  them  all,  in  Lodo¬ 
vico  but  the  Colouring  is  precisely  the  Same,  — 
They  did  not  reject  the  Power  of  Attracting 
Notice  by  beautiful  Tints,  but  never  depended 
on  them.  The  Three  Maries  at  the  Sepulcre 
—  w.ch  was  at  the  Orleans  Palace  &  belongs  now 
to  some  of  the  fine  collections  in  London  is  a 
Chef  D ’Oeuvre  of  theirs  —  so  is  the  Prodigal 
Son  kneeling  in  Agony  —  his  Back  chiefly 
towards  the  Spectator: 

I  think  you  have  a  Print  from  it  in  your  Bed 
Chamber  at  London  —  I  think  so  —  it  was  en¬ 
graved  by  Augustine  Caracci  —  but  Your  En¬ 
graving  is  scarcely  to  be  hoped  was  done  by 
him  —  They  are  exceedingly  rare  Prints  indeed. 

One  knows  the  Hand  of  the  Master  by  its 
general  Grandeur  of  Composition,  &  Majesty  of 
Mien  —  preserved  thro’  every  Character  &  in 
every  Situation,  his  scholar  Guido  —  all  Grace 
&  Elegance  excell’d  in  Single  Figures  chiefly  fe¬ 
male  ones,  which  he  painted  with  an  interesting 
Paleness  —  as  if  he  had  colour’d  them  after  a 
boil’d  Potatoe.  Eliz:  Sirani  —  took  the  same 
Method,  &  their  Pictures  are  often  mistaken 
for  those  of  each  other:  You  can’t  help  know¬ 
ing  Guido  from  every  body  else  by  the  peculiar 
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Air  of  the  head  &  disposition  of  the  Chevelure. 
Cipriani  imitates  it  very  well  in  my  Procris. 

Guercino  is  Inimitable:  the  Pensive  character 
and  Roundness  of  outline  with  a  darkish  hue  of 
Colour  highly  Dramatic  distinguish  this  incom¬ 
parable  Artist,  whose  Figures  all  seem  ani¬ 
mated  by  Tragic  Sentiment,  —  and  Some  of 
them  by  Tragic  Passion  —  his  Skies  too,  and 
Clouds!  I  have  seen  other  Painters  whose 
Works  reminded  me  of  Nature  —  but  I  have 
seen  Nature  herself  resembling  a  Picture  of 
Guercino. 

Besides  being  the  inspiring  cause  of 
the  “Thraliana,”  Dr.  Johnson  stimulated 
Mrs.  Thrale  to  write  occasional  verses,  and 
particularly  to  attempt  imitations  in  Eng¬ 
lish  of  poetry  written  in  other  languages. 
And  this  habit  she  kept  up  during  her  later 
life. 

The  following  extract  hardly  comes  un¬ 
der  the  head  of  imitation,  except  in  so  far  as 
Mrs.  Piozzi  to  some  extent  has  imitated  or 
paraphrased  herself.  Mangin  has  already 
utilized  a  portion  of  it  in  his  Piozziana,79 
following  a  citation  which  he  had  tran¬ 
scribed  from  the  manuscript  of  “Lyford 
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Redivivus”  intended  to  illustrate  the  name 
Belinda,  “familiar  to  our  fancy  since  Pope’s 
elegant  letter  to  Miss  Fermor,  preceding  his 
beautiful  poem,  the  Rape  of  the  Lock.  The 
appellation  is  appropriate  to  any  much 
admired  damsel;  admired  for  her  personal 
charms  I  mean;  we  could  in  no  wise  endure 
an  ugly,  or  an  awkward  Belinda.’’  Mrs. 
Piozzi’s  first  attempt  at  turning  her  jest 
into  verse  does  not  appear  in  Piozziana, 
and  as  the  point  of  the  second  epigram  was 
somewhat  obscured  by  Mangin,  it  seems 
worthwhile  to  reproduce  both  forms  as  they 
appear  in  her  manuscript.  The  germination 
of  the  idea  is  shown  quite  clearly,  and  the 
first  and  second  “states,”  so  to  speak. 

Lady  Kirkwall  gave  me  a  Tea  Chest  made  of 
the  Willow  Tree  Pope  planted  at  Twickenham, 
in  1715  —  M.r  Arwyl  said  it  is  too  plain  me- 
thinks;  There  should  be  some  Ornament  on  it, 
or  at  least  an  Ivory  Plate  with  just  Two  Words 
giving  an  Idea  what  it  is. 

I  know  no  Two  Words  would  express  it, 
replied  I  laughing,  unless  Tu  doces  —  Thou 
Teachest. 
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Tu  doces!  Mr.  Arwyl  cries, 

Who  could  so  strange  a  Thought  devise? 

But  Reader!  Thou,  who  art  more  wise, 

Tu  doces. 

That  the  odd  Writer  could  but  mean 
With  Cambridge  Pun,  or  Quibble  keen. 

To  take  of  Bohee  or  of  Green  — 

Two  Doses. 

To  Lady  Kirkwall  however  I  sent  the  following 
Rondeau  —  less  ridiculous  and  more  intelli¬ 
gible  — 

Thou  Tea  Chest!  form’d  from  Pope’s  fam’d  W’illow 
Which  serv’d  our  Poet  for  his  Pillow, 

When  round  his  head  gay  Visions  rose 
Of  bright  Belinda  and  her  Beaux: 

Torne  from  thy  Thames,  to  Scenes  thus  rude 
How  much  of  life’s  Vicissitude 

Thou  teachest! 

Presented  by  a  noble  Dame, 

From  Thee  I  hop’d  inspiring  Flame; 

But  No;  That  Indian  Shrub  alone 
Which  at  thy  Birth  was  scarcely  known; 

In  fragrant  Fumes  of  fresh  Bohea, 

Is  all  I  can  inhale  from  Thee 

Thou  Tea  Chest! 

Lady  Kirkwall,  the  donor  of  the  tea- 
chest,  was  the  wife  of  John,  Viscount 
Kirkwall,  who  was  the  son  of  the  Countess 
of  Orkney  referred  to  in  the  beginning  of 
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the  next  extract.  Mrs.  Glasse,  who  gave 
Mrs.  Piozzi  the  verses  of  Voltaire  to  trans¬ 
late,  was  probably  the  wife  of  the  Reverend 
George  Henry  Glasse,  whose  name  often 
appears  in  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  letters.  Both  these 
ladies  were  friends  of  hers  during  her  Bath 
days,  and  there  are  frequent  references  to 
them  in  the  manuscripts. 

M.rs  Glasse  gave  me  (we  had  been  talking  of 
Dreams)  these  Verses  of  Voltaire  to  translate, 
saying  nobody  c.d  do  them  Justice.  —  The  next 
Morn.8  Lady  Orkney  began  reciting  her  Nightly 
Visions,  &  I  repeated  the  Tout  ensemble. 

Sou  vent  un  Air  de  Verite 

Se  mele  au  plus  grossier  Mensonge, 

Cette  Nuit  dans  L’Erreur  d’un  Songe 
Au  Trosne  des  Rois  Je  fus  monte: 

Je  vous  aimois  alors,  et  J’osois  vous  le  dire, 

Les  Dieux  a  mon  reveil  ne  m’ont  point  tout  ote, 
Je  n’ai  perdu  que  mon  Empire. 

Falsehood  &  Truth  when  neatly  blended 
Are  pleasanter  by  far  than  either; 

I  think  last  Night  they  condescended 
To  come  to  my  Bed’s  Head  together. 

Empires  and  Thrones  to  me  were  given, 

With  Love  for  you,  and  Leave  to  tell  it; 

I  woke  my  Kingdom  lost,  —  but  Heaven 
Left  me  enough:  Shall  we  reveal  it? 
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On  a  page  of  small  note  paper  Mrs. 
Piozzi  has  written  out  an  epitaph  in 
French,  which  details  the  virtues  and  ac¬ 
complishments  of  some  unnamed  person, 
ending  with  the  line 

Etoit  il  honnete  homme?  Oh  non. 

and  on  the  opposite  page  is  written  the 
following : 

“Imitation 
M.t  A.  and  M.1  B. 

M.r  A  —  Poor  Fox  was  buried  yesterday, 

M.r  B  —  Then  lets  detail  his  Merits  pray; 

M.r  A  —  His  Merits  are  not  hard  to  find, 

Who  left  his  Rivals  far  behind; 

Whose  brilliant  WTit;  whose  nervous  Sense 
Whose  Stream  of  powerful  Eloquence 
Kept  all  of  us  in  Hope  or  Fear, 

For  many  —  Ay  many  a  rolling  Year. 

He  knew  the  hearts  of  Human  Kind, 

Their  Ears  could  sooth,  their  Eyes  could 
blind ; 

In  Politics  completely  skilld 
He  won  at  length  the  well  fought  Field. 
M.r  B  —  Enough,  —  I  knew  we  should  agree; 

Wras  he  an  honest  Man?  M.r  A.  Not  He.” 


’Tis  always  said  that  you  cannot  Translate 
an  Impromptu,  but  it  is  because  nobody  tries. 
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The  Prince  de  Guemene  betted  with  St.  Gelais 
the  famous  Bishop  of  Angouleme  that  He  would 
catch  him  Some  Day  unprepared,  With  3  Lines 
to  which  he  could  not  find  an  Answer  Im¬ 
promptu  without  making  what  the  French  call 
Coq  a  L’Ane  —  a  Reply  that  is  in  fact  nothing 
to  the  Purpose.  The  Bett  was  forgotten  at 
least  by  the  Bishop;  but  his  Persecutor  caught 
him  in  Church  some  Days  after  —  &  before  he 
disrobed  to  go  home,  whisper’d  him 

En  me  revenant  de  L’Ecole 
J’ai  rencontre  Dame  Nichole 
Laquelle  etoit  de  Verd  vetue 

S.*  Gelais  replied  sur  le  Champ 

Otez  moi  du  Cou  cette  Etolle 
Et  si  bientot  je  ne  l’accolle 
J’aurai  la  Gageure  perdue. 

This  might  be  Anglicised  thus  in  a  Minute. 
I  did  do  it  in  less,  when  I  heard  the  Story. 

As  I  came  here  I  chanced  to  pass 
Blythe  as  a  Bird  —  a  pretty  Lass 
Pity  thought  I  my  Friend’s  at  Mass 
He  would  so  like  to  cage  her. 

Rid  but  my  Neck  and  Arms  of  this 
If  I  don’t  catch  her  —  ay  and  Kiss; 

I  would  I  might  such  Fortune  miss, 

Besides  the  Loss  o’th’  Wager. 
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Some  verses  in  French,  eight  stanzas  of 
four  lines  each,  are  found,  with  this  head¬ 
ing:  “M.r  De  Voltaire  —  a  Mad.e  Du  Def- 
fand.  M.r  De  V.  age  de  80  ans.”  These  are 
not  in  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  hand,  but  on  the  same 
sheet  there  appears  in  her  handwriting : 

Bad  Imitation  of  these  Verses  address’d 
to  my  own  Boy. 

We  think  it  kind  in  Youth  t’  excuse 
A  Superannuated  Muse; 

Tho’  when  the  Rigours  of  the  Storm 
Pale  Nature’s  Wintry  Face  deform; 

All  look  with  mingled  Joy  &  Wonder, 

On  a  fresh  Spot  of  Verdure  —  under. 

The  Same  Sensation  strikes  our  Ear 
When  in  December  cold  yet  clear. 

The  chearful  Robin  from  his  Spray 
Enlivens  our  December  Day, 

Giving  us  momentary  Reason 
To  scorn  the  Sorrows  of  the  Season. 

But  since  the  last  dull  Hour  must  come. 

And  lead  us  to  the  silent  Tomb; 

Let  Hope  be  there  with  Visage  bright. 

And  Conscience  lend  her  steady  Light; 

Then  let  Death’s  Dart  each  Tye  dissever. 

We’ll  meet  again;  —  nor  part  for  ever. 

As  the  verses  of  Voltaire  appear  in  the 
manuscript,  the  last  stanza  reads. 
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Nous  naissons,  nous  vivons,  Bergere, 

Nous  mourrons  sans  savoir  comment. 

Chacun  est  sorti  du  Neant 
Ou  va-t’il?  Je  ne  sais  ma  chere. 

Much  to  the  disgust  of  Madame  du  Def- 
fand,  these  verses  of  Voltaire’s  appeared  in 
print  in  Paris,  and  also  found  their  way  to 
London.  Apparently  she  had  been  rallied 
on  the  subject  by  Horace  Walpole,  for,  in 
March,  1774,  she  addressed  a  vigorous 
expostulation  to  him,  explaining  that  the 
verses  were  not  written  to  her  but  to  a  lady 
in  Geneva.  In  the  CEuvres  Completes  de 
Voltaire,  Paris,  1877,  they  appear  under 
the  heading  “A  Madame  Lullin  de  Geneve, 
a  Ferney  le  16  Novembre,  1773.” 80  The 
final  stanza  in  the  Ghivres  Completes  differs 
slightly  in  the  last  two  lines  from  the  stanza 
in  the  manuscript: 

Chacun  est  parti  du  N6ant 
Ou  va-t-il?  Dieu  le  sait,  ma  chere. 

In  the  mind  of  Madame  du  Deffand,  now 
in  her  seventy-seventh  year,  the  cardinal 
offence  was  the  implication  that  she  had 
been  addressed  by  the  octogenarian  Vol- 
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taire  as  “Bergere”  and  “ma  cliere.  Under 
date  of  March  5  she  wrote  to  Walpole: 

Comment  pouvez-vous  croire  que  ces  vers  de 
Voltaire  aient  ete  faits  pour  moi?  Y  aurait-il 
une  familiarite  plus  ridicule  que  de  me  nommer 
Bergere,  et  de  m’appeler  ma  chere?  et  comment 
pouvez-vous  penser  que  si  cela  avait  ete,  je  ne 
vous  l’eusse  pas  mande,  et  que  je  ne  vous  eusse 
pas  montre  toute  ma  colere?  Non,  ils  n  ont  pas 
ete  faits  pour  moi,  mais  pour  une  dame  de 
Geneve;  et  pour  que  vous  n  en  puissiez  pas 
douter,  et  que  vous  en  puissiez  convaincre  tout 
le  monde,  je  vous  envoie  la  lettre  originale  de 
Voltaire;  on  a  mis  ces  vers  dans  le  Journal 
Encyclopedique,  et  a  la  tete,  T  ers  de  M.  de  T  ol- 
taire  a  Madame  la  Marquise  du  Dejfand,  agee  de 
quatre-vingt-deux  ans.  J'ai  pris  des  mesures 
pour  que  dans  le  journal  suivant  on  mit  ces 
propres  mots,  “Les  vers  de  M.  de  Voltaire  que 
l’on  a  inseres  dans  notre  dernier  journal  ne  sont 
point  adresses  a  Mine  du  Deffand,  mais  a  une 
dame  de  Geneve.”  Vous  me  renverrez  la  lettre 
de  Voltaire;  je  suis  bien  aise  de  la  garder  pour 
pouvoir  convaincre  ceux  qui  auraient  la  vol- 
onte  de  me  rendre  ridicule.81 

And  on  March  27th  she  recurred  again  to 
the  same  subject: 

Ce  n’est  point  parce  que  les  vers  de  Voltaire 
sont  plats,  que  je  trouve  mauvais  qu'on  soup- 
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gonne  qu’ils  aient  ete  faits  pour  moi,  c’est  parce 
que  je  trouverais  tres-ridicule  qu’on  crut  qu’il 
m’appelat  Bergere  et  ma  chereP 

Mrs.  Piozzi’s  “own  boy”  to  whom  the 
“bad  imitation”  of  Voltaire’s  verses  was 
addressed,  was  of  course  John  Salusbury 
Piozzi,  her  husband’s  nephew.  A  number 
of  verses  were  addressed  to  him  by  Mrs. 
Piozzi,  which  will  be  given  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  chronological  order.  The 
first  set  was  written  when  he  was  at  the 
age  of  sixteen. 

April  1810. 

Verses  to  Salusbury  from  Salthill 

You  bid  me  write  to  you  my  Dear, 

And  tell  you  all  the  news  I  hear: 

Why  Grief  and  Anger,  Hope  &  Fear 
Alarm  our  loyal  Spirits  here. 

Designing  Fellows  —  mad  as  queer, 

Pour  Tides  of  Nonsense  on  our  Ear, 

Of  Soldiers  borne  on  Sable  Bier; 

And  Posted  Troops  at  each  Barrier: 

While  London  mourns  her  Lot  severe. 

And  claims  from  every  Friend  a  Tear. 

Yet  if  my  Course  I  can  but  Steer, 

Twixt  levell’d  Gun  —  &  pointed  Spear; 

I  trust  we  yet  may  make  good  Cheer 
When  my  Young  Enborne  Friends  appear; 
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And  pray  for  brighter  Prospects  ’ere 
We  close  this  Ill-Commencing  Year. 

The  disturbances  of  the  “Ill-Commencing 
Year ’’have  reference  to  the  riots  in  London, 
consequent  on  the  committal  of  Sir  Francis 
Burdett  to  the  Tower  in  the  spring  of  1810. 
Young  Piozzi  at  this  time  was  being  edu¬ 
cated  by  a  Mr.  Shepard  at  Enborne  in 
Berkshire.83 

The  lines  which  follow  were  written  a 
little  over  a  year  after  the  death  of  Gabriel 
Piozzi. 

Lines  for  J:  P:  Salusbury  to  throw  into 
the  Grave  of  His  poor  Uncle  &  Aunt, 
when  he  buries  her 

written  July  1810. 

Earth  to  Earth  is  turn’d  again; 

Sublunary  Thoughts!  how  vain! 

Wealth  and  Want,  and  Loss  and  Gain, 

Futile  Pleasure,  Transient  Pain; 

All  alike  to  us  remain. 

Earth  to  Earth  is  turn’d  again. 

Earth  to  Earth  again  is  turn’d; 

Where’s  the  Flame  our  Bosoms  burn’d? 

Where  the  Wits?  and  where  the  Learn’d? 

Foes  that  scoff’d,  or  Friends  that  mourn’d? 
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Here  remote  —  We  rest  Inurn’d, 

Earth  to  Earth  again  is  turn’d. 

Earth  is  turn’d  again  to  Earth, 

Chain’d  to  Death’s  domestic  Hearth. 

Till  the  Trump’s  exstatic  Worth 
Frees  us  from  his  feeble  Girth; 

Bursts  our  Bands  in  second  Birth: 

And  bids  us  spurn  encircling  Earth. 

Verses  for  John  Piozzi  Salusbury  to  re¬ 
ceive  upon  the  25  .th  July  1810. 

Some  tender  Lines  my  Dear  deserves 
Who  begs  me  spare  my  suffering  Nerves. 

And  sure  I  never  had  more  Need 
Of  Counsel,  could  it  but  Succeed  — 

When  my  Heart  feels  approaching  nigh, 

The  five  and  Twentieth  of  July. 

Source  of  warm  Joys  and  cold  Regret! 

Could  I  that  anxious  Day  forget: 

False  to  such  Talents  and  such  Worth, 

The  Needle  would  forsake  the  North; 

And  shall:  when  Tears  forsake  my  Eye 
The  five  and  Twentieth  of  July. 

From  thence  too  You  must  date  your  Claim 
On  all  I  was,  and  all  I  am; 

And  on  that  Day  I  still  depend 
Upon  a  Piozzi  for  my  Friend. 

Oh  Salusbury  then!  If  you  or  I 
Neglect  this  Day  —  &  pass  it  by; 

I  think  we  should  deserve  to  die 
The  Twenty  fifth  of  next  July. 
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Apparently  the  headings  of  these  verses 
of  1810  were  added  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  at  a 
later  time,  for  John  Salusbury  Piozzi  did 
not  take  the  surname  of  Salusbury  until 
1813.  “The  five  and  Twentieth  of  July” 
was  the  anniversary  of  her  marriage  to 
Gabriel  Piozzi  in  1784,  a  date  to  which 
Mrs.  Piozzi  frequently  referred.  In  a  letter 
to  her  friend  and  adviser,  Sir  James  Fel- 
lowes,  in  July,  1817,  she  wrote: 

No,  my  dear  Sir,  I  will  not  stir  from  home 
till  after  the  25th  of  July,  which  day  made  me 
happy  thirty -three  years  ago,  after  the  suffering 
so  many  sorrows,  and  here  will  I  keep  its  be¬ 
loved  anniversary,  always  remembering 

St.  James’s  Church  and  St.  James’s  Day 
And  good  Mr.  James  that  gave  me  away.84 

The  following  verses  were  written  while 
young  Piozzi,  who  had  matriculated  at 
Christ  Church,  May  8,  1811,  was  still  at 
Oxford,  and  they  convey  a  delicate  re¬ 
proach  for  his  evident  failure  to  wrrite  to 
her  as  he  had  promised. 
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Verses  in  Feb:  1812 

Ah  Salusbury!  what  Extent  of  Sorrow 
Waits  them  who  wait  upon  Tomorrow! 
Your  Letter  dated  Tenth  at  Night, 
Promis’d  tomorrow  you  would  write. 

The  Statesman’s  hopes  —  so  often  crost 
Smile  in  Tomorrow’s  Morning  Post, 

Poor  Scholars  —  waiting  for  Degrees 
Feel  that  Tomorrow  they  must  please; 

The  Soldier  of  each  Hour  observant. 

Is  Sure  Tomorrow  brings  Preferment: 

And  the  brisk  Minor’s  Course  quite  run 
Tomorrow  will  be  Twenty  one 
Whilst  the  Green  Maiden  grown  half  Gray, 
Counts  on  Tomorrow’s  Bridal  Day 

But,  if  too  confident  of  Charms 
She  frights  her  Lover  from  her  Arms; 

If  —  by  some  Knav’ry  in  Disguise 
Or  gross  Debauch  —  the  Minor  dies; 

If  the  poor  Soldier  still  unheeded: 
Tomorrow’s  Sun  sees  Superseded: 

And  Statesmen  easily  beguil’d 

Tell  how  last  Night  the  Regent  smil’d; 

If  the  grave  Scholar  stuck  a’ Ground, 

Finds  himself  jpluckt  instead  of  Crown'd: 
And  Salusbury  —  some  Amusement  nigh, 
Flings  my  forgotten  Letter  by : 

What  Fools  are  We  who  Strive  to  borrow 
Our  Hopes  of  Comfort  from  Tomorrow? 
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9  Septr  1812 

My  Lines  I  fear  must  fail  to  Day 
And  damp  your  Expectation: 

Vain  were  all  Hope:  The  Poet’s  Lay 
Depends  on  Youth  and  Passion. 

Whilst  with  thick  Ink  &  Blood  grown  cold. 

My  Pen  your  Praise  rehearses; 

All  that  observe  me  growing  Old 
Sneer  at  such  Birthday  Verses, 

Yet  did  I  count  but  Years  a  Score 
Full  fifty  Summers  Younger; 

I  could  not  sure  have  lov’d  you  more, 

I  might  have  lov’d  you  longer. 

The  next  and  last  poem  addressed  to 
Salusbury  is  undated,  but  it  may  be  in¬ 
ferred  that  it  was  written  during  the  last 
two  years  of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  life.  The  ad¬ 
dress  “to  J.  P.  S.”  indicates  a  time  subse¬ 
quent  to  his  assumption  of  the  surname  of 
Salusbury.  This,  however,  is  not  an  infal¬ 
lible  guide,  as  it  will  be  noticed  that  two 
of  the  sets  of  verses  already  quoted  are  ad¬ 
dressed  to  him  as  J.  P.  Salusbury.  But  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  the  headlines  and  dates 
were  added  at  a  time  subsequent  to  the 
actual  writing  of  the  verses.  She  seems 
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also  to  have  used  the  name  Salusbury  as  a 
Christian  name,  as  appears  in  several  of 
the  preceding  lines  and  also  at  times  in  her 
correspondence.  It  is  not  clear  what  or 
whom  the  initials  E.  W.  stand  for,  but 
S.  P.  probably  was  Sophia  Pennington.  It 
is  possible  that  E.  W.  was  the  Miss  Will¬ 
oughby  who  appears  among  Mrs.  Piozzi’s 
friends  in  the  last  year  or  two  of  her  life. 
She  was  with  Mrs.  Piozzi  during  part  of 
her  stay  at  Penzance  in  the  years  1820- 
1821.  The  first  mention  of  Miss  Willoughby 
refers  to  her  as  having  written  from  St. 
Anne’s  Hill,  the  residence  of  Fox,  and  Mr. 
Knapp  states  that  she  “appears  to  have 
been  a  daughter  of  Charles  James  Fox.”85 

From  the  Piozzi-Pennington  correspond¬ 
ence  we  learn  that  some  break  in  the 
relations  between  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Mrs. 
Pennington  occurred  in  1804,  but  their  in¬ 
terchange  of  letters  began  again  in  July, 
1819, 86  so  that  in  all  probability  these 
verses  were  written  at  a  period  subsequent 
to  their  reconciliation. 
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E.  W.  S.  P.  —  &  H:  L:  P.  —  to  J:  P.  S. 

No  longer  shall  Tomorrow  chime 
In  Repetition  to  our  Rhyme; 

Who  cannot  charm  old  Time  to  stay. 

Or  bring  us  back  Dear  Yesterday. 

As  fam’d  Anacreon’s  Grecian  Lyre 
Love,  and  Love  only  could  inspire, 

So  when  we  tune  our  Tender  Lay 
’Tis  sure  to  end  with  Yesterday. 

If  dancing  Damsels  round  us  move 

Or  Roscius  breathes  the  Sighs  of  Love; 

The  Love,  the  Lass,  the  Ball,  the  Play, 
Remind  us  but  —  of  Yesterday. 

If  thro’  the  Walks  we  vainly  roam. 

Or  seek  Domestic  Joys  at  home; 

We  part  to  think,  We  meet  to  Say 
How  happy  we  were  Yesterday. 

Oh  then  whatever  Fate  intends 

Remember  still  such  faitliful  Friends; 

Nor  e’er  let  Passion’s  Tyrant  Sway, 

Cause  You  to  curse  Your  Yesterday. 


IV 


Jffltmeb  Jllleat  for  iPpes 

(. SECOND  BATCH) 

There  are  occasional  references  to  con¬ 
temporaneous  writers  with  comments  on 
them,  or  with  reflections  evidently  inspired 
by  reading  their  works.  Some  relate  to  Sir 
Walter  Scott. 

These  new  Writers  Southey  &  Walter  Scott 
who  as  D.r  Young  expresses  it,  have  Souls  that 
Wander  wild  thro ’  Things  impossible  are  not 
difficult  Authors  to  Imitate  —  I  should  like 
well  enough  to  try,  but  that 

My  Hairs  are  Gray,  my  Limbs  are  old 
My  Heart  is  dead,  my  Veins  are  cold  —  etc. 

Minstkel. 

We  hear  forever  of  Hamilton  Rowan.  I 
learned  from  Marmion  that  Rowan  means 
Mountain  Ash. 


I  learn  from  Scott’s  Lay  or  his  Marmion  that 
a  Plump  of  Trees  is  what  we  call  a  Clump. 

Mrs.  Piozzi’s  information  had  been 
gleaned  not  from  the  Lay  of  the  Last  Min¬ 
strel,  but  from  Marmion,  where  early  in  the 
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first  canto  the  poet  had  written  of  the 

warder  on  the  Castle  walls  that: 

A  distant  trampling  sound  he  hears; 

He  looks  abroad,  and  soon  appears. 

O’er  Horn-cliff  hill  a  plump  of  spears 
Beneath  a  pennon  gay. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  second  canto 

of  the  poem  she  had  noted  the  lines : 

How  clung  the  rowan  to  the  rock. 

And  through  the  foliage  showed  his  head. 

With  narrow  leaves  and  berries  red. 

Walter  Scott’s  Lameness  —  one  Leg  shorter 
than  t’other,  made  Charles  Shephard  say  he 
went  on  Iambic  Feet.  I  think  that  Arctic 
Phoebus  will  soon  set  in  a  Fog. 

But  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  opinion  of  the  ‘'Arctic 

Phoebus”  evidently  underwent  a  change 

in  course  of  time,  as  is  indicated  by  the 

following  verses  in  praise  of  Marmion. 

Oh  Marmion!  tho’  to  Critic  cold 
Thy  Pegasus  may  seem  too  bold, 

When  forth  he  bursts  with  broken  Rein 
Snorting  across  th’  ensanguin’d  Plain, 

My  Heart  his  Flight  pursues; 

And  though  thy  rural  Images 
May  fail  in  Coffee  house  to  please, 

I  love  the  rustic  Muse: 
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For  such  Town-Readers  were  more  meet 
Martial;  the  Poet  of  the  Street. 

Yet  well  thy  Author  can  discern 
Truths  which  we  best  in  Cities  learn; 

Where  still  the  unbelieving  Knight 
Turns  Superstition’s  Slave  at  Night. 

Oh  then  continue  thou  to  cheer 

With  Woodnotes  wild  each  springing  Year; 

And  Christian  Maxims  still  provide 
When  Winter  comes  and  Christmas  Tide. 

So  may  Posterity  bestow 

The  Praises  which  to  thee  we  owe; 

And  never  be  the  Lay  forgot 
Of  our  last  Minstrel,  Walter  Scott. 

Other  references  include  a  number  of  well- 
known  names  in  the  literary  and  social 
world  of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

We  might  say  of  Lord  Byron  —  II  ne  manque 
d’un  Poete  que  la  Pauvrete.  Poussin  said  of  an 
Amateur  Nobleman  who  painted  —  Non  gli 
manca  che  solamente  la  necessita. 


When  someone  said  speaking  of  a  Contem¬ 
porary  Writer  —  in  Company  with  Kit  Smart 
—  that  y.e  said  Writer  was  fallen  very  low  of 
late;  So  low  replies  Smart  that  if  he  gets  lower, 
he  must  Dig  for ’t.  I  forget  who  y.e  Writer  was. 
I  said  this  (w.th  some  Alteration)  of  Miss  Edge- 
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worth  &  her  Tales — so  the  next  Thing  she  pub¬ 
lish’d  was  The  Miners. 

I  have  seen  the  Young  Roscius  in  Douglas  — 
he  is  a  fine  creature;  much  resembling  Domeni- 
chino’s  Picture  of  King  David  offering  Saul  to 
fight  the  Champion  of  a  hostile  Army  —  The 
Resemblance  struck  upon  my  Mind  so  forcibly, 
I  felt  conviction  that  The  Poet  Hume  had 
Sacred  History  strong  in  his  Head  —  when  he 
united  Dignity  with  Fire  in  that  incomparable 
Character  of  his  Scotch  Heroe. 

Mrs.  Piozzi’s  allusion  here  is,  of  course,  to 
Master  Betty  (1791-1874),  the  “Young 
Roscius”  who  appeared  at  Covent  Garden 
as Norval  in  “Douglas,”  December  4, 1804; 
and  in  the  same  character  on  his  first  ap¬ 
pearance  at  Drury  Lane,  December  10, 
1804.  He  was  announced  at  Covent  Gar¬ 
den  as  Master  Betty,  and  at  Drury  Lane 
as  the  Young  Roscius.87 

There  is  a  new  Man  this  year,  1804  who 
shines  away  as  a  Wit  at  Dinner-Tables  &c,  a 
certain  M.r  Sharp  of  Mark  Lane  —  very  clever 
indeed,  &  very  pleasant:  A  Corn  factor  I  sup¬ 
pose  &  rich,  but  of  all  that  I  know  nothing. 
M.r  Rogers  grows  cold  &  shy  &  sly;  —  sick  & 
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Ill-humour’d  probably,  but  an  agreeable  Com¬ 
panion  when  he  pleases. 

Mr.  Sharp  of  Mark  Lane  was  Richard, 
otherwise  “Conversation,”  Sharp,  a  friend 
and  companion  of  the  poet  Rogers.  Samuel 
Rogers  had  been  one  of  the  admirers  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi’s  youngest  daughter,  Cecilia, 
and  the  following  reference  to  him  is  found 
in  “Thraliana”:  “Mr.  Rogers  has  proposed 
to  Cecilia,  he  seeks  not  her  fortune  cer¬ 
tainly,  but  he  is  too  ugly  to  hope  accept¬ 
ance,  who  but  himself  could  fancy  she 
would  think  of  him?  Altho’  Banker  & 
Poet.  She  wants  neither  money  nor  Verses 
I  suppose  and  like  the  Girl  in  the  Comedy 
would  rather  have  a  Husband  with  white 
teeth.”  88 

Dr.  Harrington’s  Library  sold  piteously  — 
Religion  Science  Christianity  —  Who’ll  buy? 
Who’ll  buy?  Seward’s  Anecdotes,  &Walpoliana 
went  off  best  —  they  went  at  half  Price;  other 
Things  at  the  20th  Part  of  their  original  Cost. 

I  must  ask  M.r  Murphy  if  Pope’s  Verse  in 
his  Rape  of  y.e  Lock 
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Together  lye  her  Prayer  Book  &  her  Paint 

At  once  t’  improve  the  Sinner  and  the  Saint — 

are  copied  from  L.d  Halifax?  or  whether  L.d 
Halifax  copied  from  him  —  the  Lines  are  the 
same. 

It  was  Arthur  Murphy,  actor,  author, 
and  dramatist,  who  introduced  Dr.  Johnson 
to  the  Thrale  household;  and  he  alone  of 
all  the  Streatham  coterie  remained  loyal  to 
Mrs.  Thrale  after  her  second  marriage.  In 
a  letter  written  to  Sir  James  Fellowes, 
May  30,  1816,  Mrs.  Piozzi  expressed  her 
appreciation  of  Murphy’s  attitude  toward 
her  in  the  following  words: 

When  B - s  (Burneys)  were  treacherous 

and  Baretti  boisterous  against  poor  unoffend¬ 
ing  H.L.P.  dear  Murphy  was  faithful  found, 
among  the  faithless  faithful  only  he: 

He  like  his  muse,  no  mean  retreating  made. 

But  follow’d  faithful  to  the  silent  shade. 

Equally  attached  to  both  my  husbands,  he 
lived  with  us  till  he  could  in  a  manner  live  no 
longer;  and  his  portrait  is  now  on  the  easel, 
with  that  of  Mr.  Thrale,  coming  to  Bath;  my 
mother,  whom  both  of  them  adored,  keeping 
them  company.89 
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Rosa  y.e  Russian  Captive  was  call’d  Roxo- 
lana  in  Solyman’s  Seraglio.  Why  was  She  so? 
Blockhead!  why  because  the  Rhoxolani  were  a 
people  of  Sarmatia.  Tacitus  tells  how  Tertia 
Legio  destroy’d  9000  of  them  —  an  Impossi¬ 
bility  sure;  but  perhaps  he  meant  Tres  Le- 
giones.  What  says  M.r  Murphy  to  y.‘?  I  have 
not  his  book  at  Brynbella. 


M.r  Poole  gave  me  D.r  Darwin’s  Ode  against 
Atheism  as  a  Proof  of  his  Christianity  —  What 
Nonsense!  It  is  no  Proof  even  of  his  Poetical 
pow’rs. 


I  have  a  notion  that  Dr.  Byrom’s  Ballad — 
My  Time  oh  ye  Muses  —  which  we  read  trans¬ 
lated  into  Latin  in  a  Gent.  Magazine  for  Feb: 
1745  —  with  G.  Walmesley’s  name  to  it,  was 
done  by  Dr.  Sam  Johnson  when  a  Boy.  I 
think  it  was. 

In  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for  Feb¬ 
ruary,  1745,  these  verses  were  introduced 
by  a  note,  signed  G.  W.,  asking  that  they 
might  be  published.  The  poem  in  Eng¬ 
lish  is  signed  simply,  “Sid.  Col.  Camb.” 
(Sidney-Sussex  College,  Cambridge).  The 
Latin  translation,  which  appears  in  parallel 
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columns,  is  signed,  “G.  Walmesley.”  There 
seems  to  be  no  obvious  reason  for  Mrs. 
Piozzi’s  conjecture  as  to  the  translator. 
Johnson  had  been  connected  with  the 
magazine  for  a  number  of  years  prior  to 
this  time.  In  W.  P.  Courtney’s  exhaustive 
Bibliography  of  Samuel  Johnson  no  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  this  translation. 

If  an  old  Man  grows  foolisher  as  he  grows 
older  —  I  suppose  he  possesses  his  Under¬ 
standing  by  Lease  hold  &  when  the  Term’s  out, 
there’s  an  End.  Johnson  held  his  Talents  by 
fee  simple  &  so  I  hope  will  Pennant. 


I  have  heard  Dr.  Johnson  say  that  —  Tor¬ 
ture  a  plant  how  you  will;  burn  it,  &  braise  it, 
and  play  what  Tricks  you  will  with  it  —  The 
distinguishing  Peculiarity  remains  in  its  Salt. 

The  Salt  of  Ivy  and  the  Salt  of  Balm  can 
never  be  mistaken :  —  Identity  is  preserved  by 
Nature  let  Art  use  what  Process  She  will. 


Mr.  Ewen  told  me  the  Queen  was  writing  on 
Female  Education!!!  Can  such  Things  be?  & 
that  Hannah  More  revises  her  Work,  corrects 
&c.  Very  curious  —  Feb.  1804. 
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Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  often  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  speculations  and  com¬ 
ments.  Another  subject  of  interest  to  her 
was  the  question  of  the  Jews,  and  their 
reestablishment.  While  these  two  subjects 
do  not  seem  at  all  cognate,  they  were, 
nevertheless,  sometimes  linked  together  by 
her.  The  following  half  dozen  extracts  refer 
to  one  or  the  other. 

A  curious  Fact  —  communicated  by  M.r  De 
Luc.  Buonaparte  called  the  Jews  round  him, 
&  promised  with  their  'pecuniary  assistance  Res¬ 
toration  to  Palestine  in  the  year  1800  —  he  got 
a  large  Subscription  —  &  we  know  the  Success 
—  but  many  of  his  Portraits  were  struck  off  — 
with  the  word  Shiloh  under  them,  and  one  was 
bought  by  Catherine  Glasse  in  Dukes  Place  — 
she  has  it  in  Possession  now.  1803. 

Fatal  the  Day  when  Buonaparte  was  born  — 
more  fatal  will  be  y.e  Day  on  which  he  dies  I 
fear.  A  lighted  Flambeau  is  a  dangerous  Thing. 
An  extinguished  Flambeau  a  stinking  Thing 

Feb. 1803 

One  may  see  how  Buonaparte  longs  for  Roy¬ 
alty  even  in  these  Days,  when  all  possible  Dis¬ 
grace  all  possible  Affliction  attaches  to  the 
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Character  —  but  I  remember  Cromwell  put  the 
Crown  &  Supporters  on  his  Great  Seal  during 
the  Protectorate 

The  Jews  calling  the  Cemeteries  Beth  Haim, 
House  of  the  Living  not  House  of  the  Dead  —  is 
exquisitely  pretty  &  their  leaving  an  unfinish’d 
Part  in  every  new  Dwelling  as  commemorative 
of  their  City’s  Ruin  is  very  pathetic  indeed. 
But  the  Day  of  their  Recall  is  at  hand.  1811. 

The  most  surprising  Thing  in  this  tatter’d 
Collection  —  or  in  any  Collection  is  —  That 
Sam:1  Lee  wrote  his  Book  called  Israel  Redux 
in  1677  —  &  said  in  it  That  the  Year  1811 
would  be  the  first  Year  of  Consolation  to  God’s 
scatter’d  People — -and  accordingly  in  1811 
The  People  began  to  Subscribe  for  converting 
&  congregating  the  poor  Jews  of  the  City  of 
London  —  &  Mr.  Frey  went  about  the  Country 
preaching  in  their  Favour  &  Behalf. 

The  reference  to  the  Reverend  Samuel 
Lee  (1625-1691)  is  what  foreign  antiqua¬ 
rian  booksellers  are  accustomed  to  term 
“an  item  of  American  interest.”  Mr.  Lee, 
who  was  an  eminent  Puritan  divine.  Fel¬ 
low  of  All  Souls,  Dean  of  Wadham  College, 
and  minister  of  various  congregations  in 
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London,  migrated  to  New  England  in  1686. 
He  became  minister  of  the  church  at  Bris¬ 
tol,  Rhode  Island,  in  1687.  In  1691  he  sailed 
from  Boston  for  England,  but  the  vessel 
was  captured  by  a  French  privateer  and 
taken  in  to  St.  Malo,  where  Mr.  Lee  died. 
His  daughter  Lydia,  in  1715,  became  the 
third  wife  of  Cotton  Mather,  who  said  of  his 
posthumous  father-in-law,  in  the  “Magna- 
lia,”  that  “hardly  ever  a  more  universally 
learned  person  trod  the  American  strand.” 
There  are  many  allusions  to  Samuel  Lee 
and  his  sermons  in  the  pages  of  Sewall’s 
“Diary,”  while  his  books  appear  to  have 
been  favorites  among  the  works  which 
Judge  Sewall  was  in  the  habit  of  presenting 
to  his  friends  and  acquaintances. 

The  French  want  us  to  make  a  Maritime 
Armistice  —  Who  woud  be  mad  then?  —  1800. 

Well!  &  in  1809  y.e  French  have  got  all  they 
wanted  by  a  Sham  Peace  w.ch  just  gives  them 
Time  to  prepare  for  War. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  was  somewhat  obsessed  by 
the  idea  that  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  the 
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Beast  of  the  passage  in  Revelations,  13:18: 
“Here  is  wisdom.  Let  him  that  hath  under¬ 
standing  count  the  number  of  the  beast: 
for  it  is  the  number  of  a  man:  and  his 
number  is  Six  hundred  threescore  and 
six.”  This  fact  will  account  for  her  careful 
preservation  of  the  following  solution  of 
the  666  problem: 

Rev:  13:  v.  18. 

Herein  is  Wisdom  &c. 

D.C.L.X.V.I. 

D  V  X 
C.L 
I 

Dux  —  General  or  Leader 
C.L,  Consul 

I.  Imperator 

Anglice  Emperor 
S.R.D. 

This  was  given  me  as  the  Solution  by 
Spencer  Rodney  Drummond  —  in  1812 
he  did  it  in  1809 

as  the  Ladies  of  Llangollen  told  me. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  was  equally  ready  to  express 
her  thoughts  and  her  comments  in  verse  or 
in  prose.  One  cannot  be  absolutely  sure 
that  several  of  the  following  extracts  are 
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actually  the  product  of  her  own  brain,  and 
they  are  accordingly  submitted  with  some 
reservation.  While  they  are  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  her,  and  of  her  style,  to 
warrant  reproduction,  it  is  always  possible 
that  she  may  simply  have  copied  them 
from  other  sources  for  preservation  among 
her  manuscript  notes.  The  first  set  of 
verses  which  follows  may,  in  a  measure, 
have  some  application  to  the  fashions  of  the 
present  day  as  well  as  to  those  of  more  than 
a  century  ago. 

Old  Mother  Eve  before  the  Dragon 
Led  her  astray,  had  ne’er  a  Rag  on; 

But  afterwards  she  wore  a  Leaf 
To  hide  her  Shame,  &  show  her  Grief; 

Worse  &  still  worse  when  Daughters  grow 
We  find  them  cloth’d  from  Top  to  Toe: 

But  now  the  Virtuous  Age  returning 
Each  Female  Heart  so  chastely  burning. 

Less  and  less  need  for  Clothes  have  they, 

So  daily  fling  some  Part  away; 

And  here  like  Eve  before  her  Fall 
Have  left  off  Clothes  and  Leaf  —  and  all. 

It  is  conceivable  that  Mrs.  Piozzi  may 
have  been  moved  to  write  these  lines  by 
reason  of  her  experiences  when  in  the  vi- 
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cinity  of  London  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1798.  At  all  events,  she  expressed  her 
feelings  in  a  somewhat  similar  fashion  when 
writing  to  Mrs.  Pennington  from  Streatham 
Park  toward  the  end  of  March.  “I  wonder 
if  the  pretty  Misses  go  in  self  coloured 
drawers  and  stockings,  and  Brutus  Heads 
with  you  as  they  do  here.  It  is  a  horrible 
sight:  but  no  one  in  this  part  of  the  world 
is  considered  as  ridiculous,  except  the 
Bishops  and  Lords  who  commanded  the 
Opera  Dancers  to  put  their  clothes  on 
again,  or  leave  the  Country.”  90  The  clos¬ 
ing  sentence  in  her  letter  was  not  a  mere 
flight  of  fancy,  for  the  subject  had  actually 
come  up  in  the  House  of  Lords.  On  March 
2,  1798,  the  Bishop  of  Durham  had  stated 
that  “it  was  his  intention  to  move,  on 
some  future  day,  that  an  address  be  pre¬ 
sented  to  His  Majesty,  beseeching  him  to 
order  all  such  dancers  out  of  the  Kingdom, 
as  people  who  were  likely  to  destroy  our 
morality  and  religion,  and  ‘who  were  very 
probably  in  the  pay  of  France’!”  91 
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To  my  Lord  Chesterfield 

Stanhope!  Thy  Demons  black  to  tell 
In  twice  Ten  Thousand  Places; 
Taught  thy  young  Son  his  Road  to  Hell 
Escorted  by  the  Graces. 

But  little  did  th’  ungracious  Lad 
Concern  himself  about  them: 

For  base,  degenerate,  mean  &  bad. 

He  sneak’d  to  Hell  without  them. 


Lord  bless  me!  when  of  late  I  saw 
Dundas  defy  our  English  Law, 

When  ’spite  of  Virtue  Sense  &  Wit, 

A  broken  heart  had  ended  Pitt; 

Whilst  Sheridan  was  beg’d  to  stand 
Up  Bulwark  of  our  sinking  Land : 

Was  it  not  just  the  Time  to  say 
Let  Vice  be  Order  of  the  Day! 

Who  would  have  ought  to  do  with  thee 
Poor,  starving  steril  Honesty? 

Hold  says  the  Muse  —  how  you  run  on ! 

It  made  a  Lord  of  Addington 

Henry  Addington  was  created  Viscount 
Sidmouth  in  1805.  William  Pitt  died  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  1806. 

A  Cheshire  Man  set  out  for  Spain  to  deal  in  Mer¬ 
chandise; 

No  sooner  he  arrived  there,  than  a  Spaniard  he 
espies; 
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Who  cries  Thou  English  Dog  look  here,  what  Fruits 
&  Spices  fine, 

Our  Land  produces  Twice  o’  Year:  thou’st  no  such 
fruits  in  Thine. 

The  Cheshire  Man  ran  to  his  hold  and  fetched  a 
Cheshire  Cheese 

And  cries  You  Spanish  Dog  look  here,  you’ve  no 
such  fruits  as  these. 

Your  Land  produces  Twice  o’  Year  rich  Fruits  & 
Spice  They  say. 

But  such  as  now  my  hands  do  bear  —  our  Land  gives 
twice  o’  Day. 


Verses  on  Lady  Kirkwall’s  Birthday  sent  in 
a  Letter  to  say  we  were  coming  to  Supper  with 
the  Merry  makers  for  says  I 

Though  gloomy  the  Weather,  and  Wicked  the  World 
is 

These  cannot  our  Hopes  or  Desires  destroy, 

All  shout  when  the  white  Sail  of  Fancy  unfurl’d  is, 
Birth  and  Marriage  are  Moments  of  Joy. 

Let  the  Daughters  of  Ton  then,  and  Sons  of  the 
College 

Complain  that  the  Charms  of  Felicity  cloy. 

But  let  this  happy  Pair  thro’  a  long  Life  acknowledge 
Birth  &  Marriage  are  Moments  of  Joy. 

Then  push  the  gay  Bark  from  their  favorite  Arbor, 
To  launch  it  is  this  day’s  delightful  Employ: 

And  let  them  confess  when  come  late  into  Harbour 
Birth  and  Marriage  are  Moments  of  Joy. 
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To  Lady  Kirkwall  on  her 

Birthday  17:  Nov.  1812. 


Oh!  born  this  gloomy  Month  to  chear. 

And  Charm  to  Life  th’  expiring  Year; 

With  Talents  varying  to  Supply 
All  Science,  All  Society! 

Since  the  Chill  Rains  &  ruffling  Blast 
Of  Early  Storms  —  are  early  past : 

Let  Hope  once  more  adorn  that  Cheek 
And  once  more  bloom  a  Rose  unique 
Let  Hope’s  anticipating  Powrs 
Illuminate  your  future  Hours, 

And  to  avoid  each  cross  Reflexion 
Steel  your  Soft  Heart  gainst  Retrospection. 

The  succeeding  miscellaneous  prose  ex¬ 
tracts  have  no  particular  relation  to  each 
other.  They  may  serve,  however,  to  show 
the  variety  of  subjects  which  interested 
Mrs.  Piozzi,  and  some  of  the  anecdotes  or 
sayings  which  she  thought  worth  jotting 
down.  Very  frequently  her  manuscript 
notes  appear  in  a  slightly  different  and 
generally  more  highly-developed  form  in 
her  letters  to  various  correspondents.  This 
is  particularly  the  case  in  her  correspond¬ 
ence  with  Sir  James  Fellowes,  which  was 
largely  drawn  on  by  Hayward.  It  is  be- 
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lieved,  however,  that  most  of  the  notes 
given  here  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time. 

Long  live  these  Quaker  Ministers !  said  I  — 
when  A.D.  1803  began  with  No  new  Taxes. 
Is  M.r  Addington  a  Quaker  then?  enquired  M.r 
Piozzi.  Ah  Monsieur  (replies  D.r  Randolph) 
tous  les  bons  Chretiens  sont  Trembleurs  en  ces 
Momens  cy. 

Count  Martenengo  did  certainly  ask  M.r 
Piozzi,  (I  heard  him)  who  that  M.r  Londini 
was,  that  made  so  many  excellent  Piano  fortes. 

What  Day  will  you  dine  with  me?  says  Mrs. 
Siddons  —  I  can  give  you  nothing  tho’  but  Eggs 
&  Bacon. — name  Your  Day  however.  A  Fryd&y 
replied  I  to  be  sure. 

Lady  Corke  says  y.t  y.e  Queen  made  use  of 
Lady  Jersey  to  get  y.e  Prince  to  quit  Fitzlier- 
bert  &  marry;  but  y.*  She  was  forced  after¬ 
wards  to  solicit  Fitzherbert  to  live  w.th  him 
again.  It  is  suppos’d  y.e  Queen  is  in  Awe  of 
both  these  Ladies,  because  her  Son  has  trusted 
them  w.th  Tales  of  her  Majesty’s  Conduct  at 
Time  of  y.e  Regency. 

M.r  Glasse  says  y.e  Emperor  of  Russia  is 
wholly  led  by  his  Wife.  We  should  send  some 
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fine  spoken  Fellow  thither  if  so,  as  Ambassador, 
to  court  ye  Lady  &  keep  her  to  our  interest. 
What  will  a  rough  Sailor  do?  Sir  John  Borlase 
Warren!!! 

Fools!  Fools!  Fools 

Admiral  Sir  John  Borlase  Warren  was 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg  in  1802  as  an  Am¬ 
bassador-Extraordinary  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander  I  on  his  accession  to  the  throne. 

’Tis  strange  yet  true  that  the  Countess  of 
Aylesford  still  lives,  19:  April  1804  —  whose 
own  Father  received  the  Garter  from  the  Hand 
of  King  Charles  the  Second. 

Charlotte,  Dowager  Countess  of  Aylesford, 
who  died  in  1805,  was  the  widow  of  Hene- 
age,  third  Earl  of  Aylesford.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  Charles,  sixth  Duke  of  Somer¬ 
set,  1662-1748,  the  “Proud  Duke,”  by  his 
second  marriage  in  1725.  The  Duke  of 
Somerset  filled  high  offices  in  the  courts  of 
Charles  II,  William  III,  and  Queen  Anne. 

Innkeepers  enjoy  you  as  a  lucky  Chance  in 
England,  out  of  it  they  seize  you  as  a  lawfull 
Prey.  That’s  all  the  Difference. 
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Men  for  the  most  part  — (when  in  earnest)  — 
love  below  their  Rank,  whatever  that  Rank  is; 
Women  commonly  love  above  their  Rank:  This 
is  the  Rule  at  least.  Objections  only  prove  it  — 
Twould  be  no  Rule  without  them. 


If  I  live  till  y.e  End  of  this  Year  I  will  say  that 
I  have  learned  3  Things  good  to  be  known,  Ay 
4  — .  That  Beauty  will  not  preserve  a  W  oman 
from  being  the  Object  of  personal  Disgust  to 
y.e  other  Sex.  That  Scholarship  does  not  save 
its  Possessor  from  gross  Ignorance.  That 
Riches  will  not  keep  a  Man  from  fear  of  Pov¬ 
erty,  &  That  Pleasure  cannot  preserve  Man  or 
Woman  from  true  Tedium  Vitae.  I  can  bring 
living  Proofs  of  each  of  these  Positions  —  un¬ 
controvertible  Proofs. 

1st  Caroline  of  Brunswic 
2dly  Rob.*  of  Trowenham 
3dIy  Elwes  the  Miser 
&  4thly  All  the  young  People  we  meet 
&  see. 

You  read  in  Baker’s  Book  upon  the  Micro¬ 
scope  a  curious  Acc.*  of  the  Reviviscence  in 
Plants  —  not  Reviviscence  neither,  for  they 
live  not,  but  the  Power  of  reproducing  the 
Apparition  of  a  Flower  springing  from  its  own 
Ashes.  When  Alchemy  was  much  studied  many 
of  these  Curiosities  were  observed.  I  hear  noth- 
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ing  of  them  now,  but  that  may  be  My  living 
out  of  the  World  so:  The  Royal  Institute  may 
exhibit  Tricks  of  this  Kind  once  o’  Week  for 
ought  I  can  know  at  Brinbella 


For  Brynbella  Nunc  mea,  mox  hujus; 
sed^postea  nescio  cujus. 

Brynbella  in  Flintshire,  North  Wales, 
was  built  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Piozzi  and 
first  occupied  by  them  in  1795.  It  was  con¬ 
structed  after  the  style  of  an  Italian  villa, 
and  its  name,  a  combination  of  Welsh  and 
Italian,  means  the  Beautiful  Bank  or 
Brink.92  At  the  time  of  Sir  John  Salus- 
bury’s  marriage  in  1814,  it  was  made  over 
to  him  by  Mrs.  Piozzi,93  to  which  the 
“Nunc  mea,  mox  hujus”  of  the  preceding 
extract  probably  refers.  As  to  the  “sed 
postea,  nescio  cujus,”  it  may  be  said  that 
the  estate,  after  being  for  a  long  time  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  John’s  descendants,  was 
sold  by  his  grandson,  Major  Salusbury,  to 
a  Mrs.  Main  waring. 94 

Well  said  in  the  Mirror  that  Variety  is  good 
for  Pleasure,  &  Uniformity  for  Seriousness; 
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Milton  makes  L’Allegro  full  of  various  &  dif¬ 
ferent  objects.  II  Penseroso  seizes  very  jew.  I  go 
further:  I  think  the  first  good  for  a  Female 
Character  —  witness  Cleopatra  in  grande,  all 
Murphy’s  Women  in  piccolo.  Uniformity  in  the 
Man:  let  him  be  a  Hero,  or  a  Critic,  or  a 
Scholar,  or  a  Philosopher;  but  let  him  be  only 
One:  —  not  a  Whiffler  a  Cream-Skimmer. 

[Corner  of  sheet  torn]  says  in  his  Book  called 
Xtian  Politics  concerning  Adam  &  Eve  is  very 
curious  to  me  &  new;  They  turned  Necessita¬ 
rians  upon  the  fall,  &  pleaded  —  (in  their  way) 
—  fatalism  as  excuse  for  their  Sin  —  so  they 
did.  Woman  whom  thou  gavest  etc  —  The  Ser¬ 
pent  beguiled  me  etc,  could  Priestley  have 
argued  better?  They  learned  our  modem  Phi¬ 
losophy  by  tasting  that  vile  Tree,  and  we  are 
now  taking  the  Bark  of  it  says  H:L:P.  —  after 
the  Fruit  is  finished  and  all  the  Desert  devour'd. 

The  portion  of  this  note  which  is  missing 
can  be  supplied  by  the  name  of  Ely  Bates, 
who  published  a  work  called  Christian  Poli¬ 
tics,  in  four  parts,  London,  1802. 

Mirabeau  seizing  Phoeyon’s  Hatchet  cuts 
down  —  &  hews  away  the  Fabric  of  Autocracy. 
This  is  from  S.r  R.  Clayton’s  Book  Eloge  or 
Travaux  de  Mirabeau —  but  one  sees  the  Dem- 
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ocrate  who  writes  y.*  Book  has  the  Ax  &  the 
Tree  in  his  Head.  I  guess  not  why  Liberty  has 
to  do  w.th  a  Tree:  —  The  Americans  first  found 
or  made  the  Affinity.  They  planted  the  Popular 
Tree  in  1764. 

The  last  statement  in  this  second  “item 
of  American  interest  ”  might  have  afforded 
opportunity  for  a  Boswellian  criticism  of 
Mrs.  Piozzi’s  “inaccuracies,”  unless  it  was 
meant  to  be  taken  in  a  purely  metaphorical 
sense.  She  evidently  had  heard  of  the 
famous  Liberty  Tree  and  had  been  told 
that  it  was  a  poplar  as  is  shown  by  the 
detached  note  in  her  manuscript :  “  Tree  of 
Liberty  Poplar  —  The  Popular  Tree.”  No 
exception,  however,  can  be  taken  to  her 
general  statement  as  to  the  affinity  be¬ 
tween  Liberty  and  a  Tree,  when  one  re¬ 
members  the  place  of  refuge  of  Charles  II 
after  the  battle  of  Worcester,  or  the  con¬ 
cealment  of  the  Connecticut  Charter  in  the 
historic  oak  at  Hartford.  But  in  the  inter¬ 
est  of  accuracy  in  matters  of  local  history 
it  must  be  stated  that  the  Liberty  Tree, 
which  stood  at  the  corner  of  the  present 
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Washington  and  Essex  Streets,  was  planted 
in  1646,  sixteen  years  after  the  settlement 
of  Boston.  In  the  stirring  times  which  pre¬ 
ceded  the  American  Revolution  it  was  both 
a  rallying  point  and  bulletin  board  for  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  There  appeared  in  its 
branches  in  August,  1765,  the  effigy  of 
Andrew  Oliver,  the  unpopular  Stamp- 
Master,  together  with  a  memorial  to  Lord 
Bute,  in  the  form  of  a  boot  with  the  Devil 
peering  out  of  it. 

Governor  Bernard  appreciated  its  im¬ 
portance  sufficiently  to  cause  him  to  send 
an  official  report  on  it,  in  1768,  to  Lord 
Hillsborough:  “Your  Lordship  must  know 
that  Liberty  tree  is  a  large  old  Elm  in  the 
High  Street,  upon  which  the  effigies  were 
hung  in  the  time  of  the  Stamp  Act,  and 
from  whence  the  mobs  at  that  time  made 
their  parades.  It  has  since  been  adorned 
with  an  inscription,  and  has  obtained  the 
name  of  Liberty  Tree,  as  the  ground  under 
it  has  that  of  Liberty  Hall.”  When  the 
repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  took  place  in  1766, 
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a  large  copper  plate  was  fastened  to  the 
tree,  with  the  inscription:  “This  tree  was 
planted  in  the  year  1646,  and  pruned  by 
order  of  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  Feb.  14th, 
1766.”  But  the  Liberty  Tree  became  one 
of  the  early  victims  of  the  war,  for  having 
become  offensive  to  the  British  soldiery  and 
their  local  Tory  allies,  it  was  cut  down  in 
August,  1775. 95 

In  the  role  of  etymologist  Mrs.  Piozzi  in¬ 
dulges  in  some  remarkable  flights  of  fancy. 
The  following  note  will  probably  serve  as 
a  sufficient  example. 

Excalibar  was  the  Name  of  King  Arthur’s 
Sword.  Qu:  if  not  Ex  Calabria,  made  in  Italy. 

Curious  Properties  of  Number  Nine  — Twice 
nine  is  18  —  one  and  eight  makes  nine  —  Go  on 
almost  how  you  will,  you  can’t  escape;  nine 
times  nine  is  81  —  eight  &  one  is  nine. 

I  have  been  beaten  till  I  know 

What  Wood  the  Cudgel’s  of,  by  th’  Blow; 

And  kick’d  till  I  can  tell  you  whether 

The  Shoe  was  Spanish  —  or  Neat’s  Leather. 

It  was  Harriet  Lee  (I  am  sure  it  was)  that 
censured  my  Affectation  of  Classic  Knowledge 
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&  said  I  was  so  fond  of  bringing  in  Latin  Words 
that  I  call’d  the  Wits  of  the  Day  Ephemeral 
Writers.  Such  a  remark  no  Man  would  make 
most  surely. 

Harriet  Lee,  a  novelist  and  dramatist, 
was  the  daughter  of  John  Lee,  an  actor  and 
theatre  manager.  Her  chief  piece  of  literary 
work,  in  which  she  was  assisted  by  her 
sister  Sophia,  also  a  novelist,  was  a  publi¬ 
cation  in  five  volumes  under  the  modest 
title  of  “Canterbury  Tales.”  Miss  Harriet, 
however,  displayed  a  commendable  self- 
restraint,  for  in  her  Prologue  she  left  un¬ 
contested  the  claims  of  the  original  band  of 
Pilgrims  to  the  Tabard  Inn  at  Southwark, 
and  simply  located  her  tellers  of  tales  as  a 
little  group  of  snow-bound  travellers  in  a 
nameless  inn  at  Canterbury.  Miss  Lee  be¬ 
came  the  object  of  marked  attention  from 
an  Italian  acquaintance  of  Gabriel  Piozzi, 
the  Marchese  Trotti,  and  the  course  of  the 
affair  can  be  traced  in  the  correspondence 
between  Mrs.  Piozzi  and  Mrs.  Pennington. 
Eventually  the  Marchese  married  another 
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young  woman,  and  Miss  Lee’s  romance 
came  to  an  end.  In  1798,  however,  William 
Godwin,  after  the  death  of  his  first  wife, 
Mary  Wollstonecraft,  made  proposals  of 
marriage  to  Miss  Lee,  which  she  declined 
to  accept  on  account  of  his  religious  opin¬ 
ions.  She  outlived  her  friends  and  contem¬ 
poraries,  dying  in  1851  at  the  advanced  age 
of  ninety-four  years. 

I  once  asked  a  Man  —  not  a  Gentleman  —  a 
Valet  —  who  had  seen  3  Continents,  w.ch  was 
the  worst  Place  he  ever  did  see,  and  where  the 
People  lived  worst  &  hardest?  Oh  Ireland,  re¬ 
plied  the  Man  beyond  all  Question.  I  looked 
displeased  perhaps,  &  said  you  were  some 
Years  in  the  West  Indies  were  you  not?  True 
answer’d  he,  and  there  I  saw  the  Negroes  that 
they  talk  of  —  Why  them  Creatures  (with  an 
Emphasis)  lived  in  Paradise,  compared  to  the 
poor  Irish  within  20  Miles  of  Dublin. 

How  dreadful  is  the  Thought!  Yet  I  believe 
the  Fact  is  strictly  true. 

D.r  R.  told  me  how  Kirwan  had  been  in¬ 
veighing  against  Places  &  Pensions  —  provok¬ 
ing  Sir  Boyle  Roche  to  answer  him  in  y.e  House 
of  Commons  w.ch  he  did  w.th  bitterness  enough, 
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—  &  Kirwan  in  his  next  Speech  repeatedly  used 
the  following  Words  in  Reply,  “Sir,  I  am  the 
Guardian  of  my  own  Honour!!  etc.”  “I  am 
Protector  of  my  own  Reputation  so  I  am”  — 
Well  then  returns  Sir  Boyle  Roche  humorously 

—  The  Gentleman  need  not  inveigh  so  against 
us  holders  of  offices  under  Gov.1  when  he  enjoys 
such  a  pretty  Snug  Sinecure  as  that  he  boasts 
of. 

The  next  four  extracts  are  the  last  which 
will  be  given  from  “Minced  Meat  for 
Pyes.”  The  first  of  the  four  has  already 
appeared  in  print.  At  the  end  of  a  letter 
from  Mrs.  Piozzi  to  Sir  James  Fellowes, 
dated  Bath,  April  10,  1815,  she  wrote: 

The  conversation  we  had  that  serious  evening 
last  week  on  the  most  serious  of  all  subjects, 
put  the  verses  in  my  head  which  you  will  read 
over  leaf,  with  your  accustomed  partiality  to, 

Dear  Sir, 

Your  very  much  obliged,  H.L.P. 
I  had  some  of  the  lines  lying  unremembered  in 
my  mind  ever  since  the  year  1809,  but  I  believe 
never  written  out.96 

The  lines  are  reproduced  here  principally 
because  they  were  written  in  the  year  in 
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which  Mr.  Piozzi  died,  and  may  be  regarded 
as  indicative  of  her  state  of  mind  at  that 
time.  They  also  show  some  variations  from 
the  verses  as  printed  before.  The  most 
noticeable  one  is  the  absence  of  lines  5 
and  6,  in  place  of  which  are  the  following 
lines : 


Weary  of  their  long  delay 
Time  and  Death  demand  their  prey: 
Worne  with  cares,  and  wearied,  thou; 
Willingly  their  claim  allow: 

20  Lines  to  my  own  Heart.  1809. 

Heart!  where  heav’d  my  earliest  Sigh, 
First  to  live,  and  last  to  die: 

Fortress  of  receding  Life, 

Why  maintain  this  Hopeless  Strife? 

Forfeit  once  to  Sin  and  Death 
Yield  thy  long-reluctant  Breath; 

Soon  shall  Sin  and  Death  destroy’d, 

Drop  in  Th’  Illimitable  Void: 

Whilst  thou  thy  petty  Pow’rs  shalt  ply 
An  Atom  of  Eternity. 

For  when  the  Trumpet’s  lofty  Sound 
Shall  echoe  thro’  the  vast  Profound, 

When  with  revivifying  Heat 
All  Nature’s  numerous  Pulses  beat 
Touch’d  by  the  Masters  Hand;  Shall  come 
Thy  unforgotten  Pendulum: 
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No  longer  feeble.  Cold  and  Slow, 
Retarded  still  by  Grief  or  Woe, 

But  firm  to  mark  th’  unfinish’d  Hour 
That  shall  each  Grief  and  Woe  devour. 


Stanzas  written  at  70  Years  Old 

Who  can  preserve  their  best-earn’d  Praise 
With  every  Talent  aiding? 

The  FlowTs  that  crown’d  our  Vernal  Days 
What  Care  can  keep  from  fading? 

Ev’n  Autumn’s  Fruits,  the  well  fix’d  Price 
For  early  Toils  commanded. 

Look  Melancholy  kept  in  Ice 
Or  by  cold  Winter  candied. 

Whilst  far  this  busy  Vale  beyond 
Bright  Virtue  more  assuming; 

Lives  with  Immortal  Fruitage  crowned 
And  Wreaths  forever  blooming 

Then  that  way  let  us  turn  our  Sight 
And  make  no  more  Digression; 

The  Scripture  Path  pure,  plain  &  white 
Leads  surest  to  Possession  — 


The  Moon  shines  full,  the  Seas  retire 
And  mock  my  following  Sight 
Restless  I  gaze  with  wild  Desire 
Till  anxious  Thoughts  my  Voice  inspire 
To  wake  the  silent  Night. 
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1812.  The  Tides  were  wonderfully  high  &  pro¬ 
portionately  low  of  Course  at  the  Full  Moon 
nearest  our  Autumnal  Equinox.  Not  a  Soul 
have  I  to  change  a  Word  with  &  the  Nights 
tho  long  are  calm.  Indistinct  Forms  of  rugged 
Mountains  &  shrill  Screams  from  now  &  then 
a  Solitary  Sea  Gull  are  all  the  Sounds  &  Objects 
that  meet  my  Eyes  or  Ear  —  was  it  they  that 
Inspired  me  at  72  years  old  while  wandering  on 
the  Beach  to  break  out  in  these  unpremeditated 
verses. 


To  a  Lady  with  a  Broach  Representing  a  Hand 
bearing  a  Heart  set  round  with  Brilliants. 

1 

This  Hand  believe  me  e’er  Shall  prove 
In  Friendship  firm  and  True 
The  Heart  it  bears  with  Tender  Love 
Shall  ever  beat  for  you. 

2 

Then  if  the  Heart  you  kindly  take 
The  Hand  you’ll  Not  disdain 
The  Heart  without  the  Hand  would  break 
And  I  Must  Love  in  Vain. 

3 

For  though  True  Friendship  May  be  blest 
Without  the  Aid  of  Love 
Yet  Love  Can  Ne’er  be  long  a  Guest 
Where  Friendship  Can’t  approve. 
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4 

But  When  they  both  assert  their  Sway 
And  Love  with  Friendship’s  Joined 
No  Diamond  Shines  with  Brighter  Ray 
Around  this  Heart  Entwined. 

Bath  March  1820 

The  preceding  verses  bear  the  latest  date, 
March,  1820,  of  all  the  entries  in  “Minced 
Meat  for  Pyes.”  They  were  written  when 
Mrs.  Piozzi  was  seventy-nine  years  of  age, 
and  a  little  over  a  year  prior  to  her  death, 
which  occurred  in  May,  1821. 

This  statement  brings  up  the  rather  curi¬ 
ous  question  as  to  her  actual  age,  or  rather, 
as  to  her  own  estimate  of  it.  For  she  ha¬ 
bitually  refers  to  herself  as  being  one  year 
older  than  she  actually  was,  and  her  biog¬ 
raphers  commonly  accept  her  own  state¬ 
ments  without  comment.  It  is  true  that 
Hayward  discusses  the  question  on  account 
of  some  controversies  between  Macaulay 
and  J.  W.  Croker,  but  he  does  not  come 
to  any  positive  conclusion  of  his  own,  al¬ 
though  suggesting  that  the  difference  of 
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opinion  may  arise  from  her  failure  to  par¬ 
ticularize  between  the  old  and  new  styles.97 

Mrs.  Piozzi  was  born  January  16,  1740, 
Old  Style,  or  January  27,  1741,  New  Style, 
and  died  May  2,  1821.  She  apparently, 
however,  generally  assumed  the  date  of  her 
birth  to  be  January  27,  or  sometimes  Janu¬ 
ary  16,  1740,  and  based  her  calculations  on 
it.  Her  celebrated  birthday  party  at  Bath 
on  January  27,  1820,  was  regarded  by  her 
as  the  commemoration  of  her  eightieth 
birthday.  A  letter  to  Mrs.  Pennington 
written  under  date  of  December  27,  1820, 
begins:  “Well!  at  82  years  old  and  my  81st 
Birthday  is  hard  at  hand,”  etc.  98  So  in 
the  extract  preceding  the  lines  “To  a  Lady 
with  a  Broach,”  she  refers  to  herself  as  in¬ 
spired  “at  72  years  old”  to  break  out  in 
unpremeditated  verses.  The  extract,  as 
will  be  noticed,  is  dated  1812,  when  she  was 
seventy-one  years  of  age. 

On  one  occasion  she  does  describe  her  age 
correctly  as  to  years.  In  “Piozziana”  will 
be  found  a  letter  under  the  date  of  January 
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15,  1817,  in  which  she  writes  “tomorrow  is 
my  seventy-sixth  anniversary,  and  I  ought 
to  be  happy  and  thankful.”  99  Curiously 
enough,  however,  the  editor  in  his  next 
paragraph  refers  to  this  letter  as  marking 
“her  birthday,  and  her  advanced  age, 
seventy-seven.”  The  question  of  her  age  is 
a  trifling  matter  at  best,  but  it  may  be  kept 
in  mind  that  in  practically  all  her  references 
to  it  she  overstates.it  by  one  year.  Her 
mental  faculties  seemed  to  remain  entirely 
unimpaired  up  to  the  time  of  her  death, 
while  a  letter  written  less  than  two  months 
before  it,  shows  her  handwriting  to  be  as 
firm  and  vigorous  as  ever. 


V 


Retrospection 

Among  the  books  which  were  dispersed  at 
the  sale  of  the  Piozzi  manuscripts  in  June, 
1908,  was  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  own  copy  of  her 
last  published  work,  Retrospection.  This 
copy  apparently  had  been  received  by  her 
from  the  publisher  in  sheets,  and  kept  in 
that  form  for  an  indefinite  period.  At  some 
later  time  it  was  simply  bound  in  boards, 
and  it  now  has  the  book-plate  of  Sir  John 
Piozzi  Salusbury  in  each  volume. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  corrected  throughout,  with 
her  pen,  the  printer’s  mistakes,  of  which 
there  were  a  large  number.  “There  are  in¬ 
numerable  press  errors  in  the  book,”  she 
wrote,  “from  my  being  obliged  to  print  on 
new  year’s  day  —  during  an  insurrection  of 
the  printers.  These  the  ‘Critical  Review’ 
laid  hold  of  with  an  acuteness  sharpened 
by  malignity.”  100 

Then  she  proceeded  to  annotate  it,  which 
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she  did  very  lavishly,  the  notes  extending 
over  a  period  of  a  number  of  years.  Evi¬ 
dently  the  eighteenth-century  habit  of  book 
annotation  was  developed  in  her  to  a  high 
degree.  But  she  carried  the  custom  one  step 
farther,  for  it  was  a  common  practice  with 
her  to  annotate  copies  of  her  own  works,  or 
other  books  which  had  interested  her,  and 
present  them  to  her  friends.  “If  the  lady 
who  has  done  me  so  much  honour  by  wish¬ 
ing,  however  imprudently,  to  enter  on  my 
defence,  will  confide  her  copy  of  ‘Retro¬ 
spection  ’  to  my  care,  I  will  correct  it  very 
neatly  for  her  with  my  own  hand,  and  add 
some  notes  which  may  contribute  to  her 
amusement.”  101  Her  own  copies  provided 
the  reservoir  from  which  most  of  the  ex¬ 
tracts  were  drawn,  but  she  would  also  em¬ 
bellish  the  presentation  copy  with  special 
notes,  either  in  reference  to  the  recipient, 
or  to  her  own  personal  history.  Some  of 
the  notes  in  this  and  the  succeeding  chap¬ 
ter  will  be  taken  from  such  a  copy  —  her 
Retrospection,  which  she  presented  to  the 
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young  actor,  William  Augustus  Conway, 
with  the  following  inscription: 

In  these  Volumes  —  Printed  at  beginning 
of  the  Century; 

is  presented  to  M  :r  Conway’s  kind  Acceptance 
A  Summary  Review 

Of  the  most  striking  and  particular  Events 
which  have  befallen 
This  Earth  &  its  Inhabitants 

during  the  Course  of  1800  Years. 

The  Facts  selected  and  compiled 
par  son  Amie  Octogenaire 

Hester  Lynch  Piozzi 

Bath 

April  ll.th 
1819. 

The  history  of  this  copy  is  not  known,  but 
it  was  found  in  a  New  York  bookshop  not 
long  after  the  acquisition  of  the  Piozzi 
copy.  It  is  evidently  a  piece  of  flotsam 
from  the  sale  in  New  York  after  Conway’s 
death. 

Conway  was  somewhat  closely  identified 
with  Mrs.  Piozzi  during  the  last  few  years 
of  her  life.  She  made  his  acquaintance  at 
Bath,  where  he  acted  for  several  years  and 
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apparently  made  an  undue  impression  on 
her  as  to  his  qualities  as  an  actor.  He  was 
born  in  London  in  1789,  and  appeared  in 
a  variety  of  parts  at  the  Bath  Theatre  dur¬ 
ing  the  years  1815  to  1821.  Genest  speaks 
of  him  as  being  on  the  whole  a  good  actor, 
of  fine  figure  and  commanding  presence, 
but  with  a  degree  of  affectation  which  was 
unpleasant  both  on  and  off  the  stage. 
While  acting  in  London  at  the  Haymarket 
Theatre  in  1821,  he  became  so  piqued  at 
an  adverse  criticism  by  Theodore  Hook 
that  he  retired  from  the  stage  temporarily. 

A  few  years  later  Conway  accepted  an 
engagement  in  the  United  States,  and  made 
his  first  appearance  in  New  York  January 
12,  1825,  in  the  character  of  Hamlet.  Later 
in  the  year  he  went  on  tour,  and  while  in 
New  Orleans  his  performance  of  Othello 
was  witnessed  by  Edwin  Forrest,  then  a 
young  man.  It  is  said  that  his  acting  “first 
aroused  Forrest  from  the  dreams  of  a  boy 
to  the  realities  of  manhood.”  On  October 
25, 1825,  he  appeared  in  Albany,  New  York, 
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as  Macbeth,  supported  by  Forrest  as  Mac¬ 
duff,  and  is  reported  to  have  been  much 
disconcerted  by  the  latter’s  crude  power 
and  control  of  his  audience.  A  year  later 
he  again  left  the  stage  and  devoted  himself 
to  study  preparatory  to  taking  holy  orders. 

Conway  created  a  generally  favorable 
impression  in  the  United  States  as  an 
actor,  though  the  peculiarities  briefly  noted 
by  Genest  were  manifest  here  also.  He  was 
sensitive  to  ridicule,  suspicious  of  others, 
and  morbidly  vain.  A  man  of  unusual 
height,  —  six  feet  and  four  inches,  —  it  is 
said  that  he  dreaded  to  appear  with  actors 
of  less  stature,  fancying  that  the  contrast 
would  make  him  ridiculous.  For  some  un¬ 
known  reason,  while  on  a  voyage  from  New 
York  to  Charleston  in  1828,  he  threw  him¬ 
self  overboard,  and  his  effects  were  sub¬ 
sequently  dispersed  by  auction  in  New 
York.  Professor  Norton,  in  his  article  in 
the  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May,  1861,  al¬ 
ready  referred  to,  says  that  “among  them 
were  many  interesting  relics  and  memorials 
of  Mrs.  Piozzi.” 
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The  idea  that  Mrs.  Piozzi  had  any  undue 
sentimental  feeling  for  Conway,  which  was 
propagated  by  the  publication  of  the  so- 
called  “Love  Letters  of  Mrs.  Piozzi,  written 
when  she  was  eighty,  to  William  Augustus 
Conway”  (London,  1843),  was  questioned 
and  discussed  by  Mr.  Hayward,102  and  was 
effectively  disposed  of  by  Mr.  Knapp.103 
The  Piozzi-Pennington  correspondence 
shows  clearly  enough  that  both  Mrs.  Piozzi 
and  Mrs.  Pennington  were  deeply  inter¬ 
ested  in  an  unsuccessful  love  affair  of  Con¬ 
way’s  with  a  young  lady  at  Bath,  and  that 
Mrs.  Piozzi’s  letters  were  wTritten  from  a 
consolatory  and  not  a  sentimental  stand¬ 
point. 

The  notes  which  follow  are  mainly  drawn 
from  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  copy  of  Retrospection. 
Those  which  are  taken  from  the  Conway 
copy  will  be  indicated. 

Besides  correcting  the  errors  of  the  press, 
Mrs.  Piozzi  paid  her  compliments  to  some 
of  her  critics,  as  will  be  seen  from  the 
following  two  extracts. 
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Witness  Polyenus,  the  Macedonian,  who  for 
eight  books,  containing  an  account  of  nine 
thousand  stratagems  employed  in  the  art  of 
war,  received  a  royal  present.  Casaubon  bought 
the  Greek  copies  many  ages  after,  and  I  my¬ 
self  saw  them  advertised  in  English  not  seven 
years  ago.  [I,  52.] 

The  Critical  Reviewers  shouted  here  at  the 
Thoughts  of  Polyenus  writing  Greek  Tho’  D.r 
Shepherd’s  Translation  of  the  Book  from  that 
Language  stares  them  in  the  Face  continually. 
&  Such  a  hurry  were  they  in  to  disgrace  them¬ 
selves,  that  they  never  found  the  real  Fault  of 
suffering  9000  to  be  printed  instead  of  900. 
Fine  Critics  truly! 

In  the  copy  presented  to  Conway,  Mrs. 
Piozzi  has  changed  with  a  pen  the  words 
nine  thousand  to  nine  hundred.  The  Rev¬ 
erend  Richard  Shepherd,  D.D.,  author  and 
clergyman,  had  published  in  1793,  Poly- 
senus’s  Stratagems  of  Wars,  translated  from 
the  original  Greek. 

When  Cardinal  and  regent,  he  [Ximenes]  rep¬ 
rimanded  his  coachman  in  the  street  for  being 
behind  his  time  on  some  occasion  of  no  little 
consequence.  —  “Your  Eminence,”  replied  the 
fellow,  “has  nothing  to  do  but  tie  your  rope 
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about  your  waist,  nor  even  that,  for  I  am  told 
you  sleep  in  it;  but  my  horses  must  be  taken 
other  care  of,  or  they  would  look  as  lean  as  their 
lord,  and  that  would  never  be  to  our  credit. 
[II,  67.] 

Cardinals  were  not  called  Eminenza  then  — . 
It  is  an  Author’s  Blunder  —  which  y.e  Critics 
have  not  found  out. 

Tea!  (says  a  Critic  big  with  Laughter) 

Was  not  found  out  till  Ages  after; 

Authors  before  they  write  should  read, 

’T is  very  true  —  but  we’ll  proceed. 

Prior. 

This  quotation  was  drawn  from  Prior’s 

Tale  of  Protogenes  and  Apelles,  where  the 

first  two  lines  read; 

Tea,  says  a  critic  big  with  laughter, 

Was  found  some  twenty  ages  after. 

In  addition  to  her  tribulations  with 
printers  and  critics,  Mrs.  Piozzi  also  had 
a  grievance  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
the  paper  provided  by  the  publisher. 

The  saint  who  is  said  by  his  legend  to  have 
carried  Christ  over  the  water  once  in  his  in¬ 
fancy,  was  therefore  denominated  Christopher. 
[Conway  copy,  II,  53  note.] 

Xpisro  <j>epwv 
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But  The  Paper  sinks  so;  I  can  scarce  write 
English  legibly  —  much  less  Greek. 

And  a  little  further  on,  after  writing  a 
marginal  note  at  page  150  of  the  same 
volume,  she  added:  “I  think  this  Book  is 
printed  upon  Blotting  Paper.” 

The  quality  of  the  paper  evidently  left  a 
lasting  impression  on  her  mind,  for  in  April, 
1819,  she  wrote  in  one  of  her  letters: 

Now  do  not  you,  my  dear  Sir  James  Fel- 
lowes,  fancy  me  superannuated,  because  I  do 
not  write  neatly  as  usual.  The  paper  is,  I 
think,  actual  blotting  paper,  such  as  “Retro¬ 
spection”  is  printed  on  exactly,  and  so  thin. 104 

Mrs.  Piozzi  was  inordinately  proud  of  her 
pedigree,  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  what 
she  believed  to  be  her  pedigree.  In  some 
autobiographical  memoirs  which  she  com¬ 
piled  at  the  suggestion  of  Sir  James  Fel- 
lowes  she  wrote: 

I  showed  an  abstract  of  it  to  the  Heralds  in 
office  at  Saltzbourg,  when  there;  and  they  ac¬ 
knowledged  me  a  true  descendant  of  their 
house,  offering  me  all  possible  honours,  to  the 
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triumphant  delight  of  dear  Piozzi,  for  whose 
amusement  alone  I  pulled  out  the  schedule. 105 

Both  copies  of  Retrospection  contain  a 
number  of  notes  on  this  subject,  those  in 
the  Conway  copy  being  perhaps  rather 
fuller. 

Allemannus  conquered  a  lion  in  single  com¬ 
bat,  tam’d  him,  and  led  him  about  in  a  chain. 
[Conway  copy,  I,  116  note.] 

Wraxall  relates  how  in  His  Time,  Frederic 
the  3.d  kept  a  tame  Lyon,  which  lay  chained 
at  the  Electress’s  Feet  in  Imitation  of  this  1/2 
fabulous  Hero  —  from  whom  he  drew  his  Gen¬ 
ealogy.  The  compiler  of  these  Facts  for  Retro¬ 
spection  can  prove  hers  from  Adam  de  Saltsburg, 
Duke  &  Prince  of  Bavaria;  who  came  as  3.d  Son 
of  Alex.r  over  to  England,  a  Volunteer  under 
William  the  Conqueror  in  the  Year  of  our  Lord 
1070,  &  accepted  Land  in  Lancashire  where  he 
built  him  a  faire  House  called  Salisbury  Court. 
It  has  been  pulled  down  many  Years. 


The  sons  meanwhile  of  Cynetha  Weledig,* 
whose  Mother  Gwawl  was  sister  to  St.  Helena, 
ruled  on  the  shaggy  top  of  Mona  high,  where 
the  Loegrian  Britons  had  retired  from  fury  and 
encroachment  of  the  Saxon  chiefs.  [I,  112.] 
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*  “Whose  Insignia  y.e  three  White  Roses 
hang  at  this  Hour  in  Lleweney  Hall — blazon’d 
among  the  Quarters  of  Coat  Armour  claimed 
by  the  Salusbury  Family.” 


Richard  de  Cave  and  Adam  de  Saltsburg, f 
son  to  Alexander  then  reigning  duke  of  Bavaria. 
[I,  259.] 

f  “.  .  .  from  whom  the  Author  —  or  rather 
Compiler  of  these  Books  is  lineally  descended.” 

Richard  lay  dormant  till  provoked  past  bearing 
by  the  proud  duke  of  Somerset,  who  since  the 
death  of  Suffolk  had  alone  possessed  court 
favour,  both  from  king  and  queen.  [Conway 
copy,  I,  446.] 

.  .  .  married  to  the  Daughter  of  old  John  of 
Gaunt  —  by  a  Daughter  of  Peter  the  Cruel  — 
her  Mother  was  Maria  de  Padilla.  Somerset’s 
Daughter  married  fair  Katherine  of  France’s 
Son,  by  her  Second  Husband  Owen  Tudor: 
That  Son  was  Edmund  Earl  of  Richmond 
Father  to  Henry  the  7.th  her  Second  Son  by 
Owen  Tudor  was  Jasper  Earl  of  Pembroke;  who 
burned  down  Denbigh  in  his  Zeal  for  the  Lan¬ 
castrian  Cause,  and  his  Daughter  married  her 
l.8t  Cousin  Only  Child  of  Fyehan  Tudor  de 
Berayne  3.d  Son  of  Hal’s  Katherine  by  Owen 
Tudor  —  They  were  Parents  to  the  Father  of 
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Katherine  de  Berayne  the  Beauty  of  North 
Wales,  &  Ward  of  Queen  Elizabeth  —  who  with 
her  Majesty’s  Permission  —  married  Sir  John 
Salusbury  of  Lleweney,  Immediate  Ancestor  to 
Hester  Lynch  Piozzi.  The  Berayne  Estate  was 
sold  since  my  Time,  when  I  was  Wife  to  M.r 
Thrale  My  Uncle  sold  it;  —  &  the  present 
Possessor  is  Hughes  of  Kinmel,  joint  Proprie¬ 
tor  of  the  Mona  Copper  Mine  with  Lord  Ux¬ 
bridge. 

The  plains  of  Barnet  saw  the  fall  of  Warwick; 
whose  death  drew  the  first  tears  (’tis  said)  from 
her  eyes  that  long  had  looked  on  him  as  her 
worst  foe.  [II,  33.] 

near  Barnet  There  was  an  Obelisk  or  rather 
Cippus  standing  in  the  Year  1757. —  The  Com¬ 
piler  of  These  facts  for  Retrospection  —  well 
recollects  her  Father  making  her  get  out  of  the 
Carriage  &  read  the  Names  of  the  Recorded 
Heroes,  among  which  his  Ancestor  Henry  Salus¬ 
bury  stood  very  Visible.  —  but  all  is  now  gone, 
1816! 

In  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  autobiographical  sketch 
the  story  of  her  valiant  ancestor  Henry  at 
the  battle  of  Barnet  was  carried  on  some¬ 
what  further.  “He  had  shewn  mercy  to  an 
enemy  on  that  occasion,”  she  wrote,  “who 
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looking  on  his  device  or  imprese,  flung  him¬ 
self  at  his  feet  with  these  words: 

Sat  est  prostrasse  Leoni. 

Our  family  have  used  that  Leggenda  as 
motto  to  the  coat  armour  ever  since.”  106 
On  the  front  cover  of  the  manuscript  book 
“Minced  Meat  for  Pyes”  there  is  an  im¬ 
pression  in  wax  of  the  Salusbury  family 
crest  with  this  motto.  It  may  be  said  in 
passing  that  Mrs.  Piozzi  was  so  pleased 
with  this  account  of  her  ancestry  that  she 
often  sent  the  substance  of  it  to  some 
friend,  notably  to  Edward  Mangin  and  Sir 
James  Fellowes. 

In  a  printed  footnote  relative  to  the 
mother  of  Cynetha  Weledig  mentioned 
above,  Mrs.  Piozzi  first  does  a  little  etymol¬ 
ogizing  as  to  the  meaning  of  her  name,  and 
then  in  a  manuscript  note  a  little  geneal- 
ogizing  on  behalf  of  one  of  her  own  contem¬ 
poraries. 

Gwawl*  means  Giulia,  Julia,  Juliana;  the 
Gillianf  of  our  English  ballads.  [Conway  copy, 
I,  112  note.] 
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*  Immediate  Ancestress  to  Price  who  mar¬ 
ried  Lady  Caroline;  Uvedale  Price,  Nephew  to 
Bishop  Barrington  &  the  Writer  upon  Land¬ 
scape  Gardening. 

f  Daughter  of  the  Sun.  Julus  in  Virgil  is  the 
Name  of  Ascanius;  Ascanius  only  meant  the 
Prince  from  the  Hebrew  Ashkenaz — as  in  Eng¬ 
lish  it  was  Atheling  —  Edgar  Atheling  —  Edgar 
the  Prince. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  was  always  interested  in  the 
origin  and  development  of  proper  names, 
and  also  in  etymology.  This  occasionally 
led  her  into  some  remarkable  deductions. 

Tancred  .  .  .  freed  Edessa,  native  town  of 
Hester  the  patriotic  Jewess,  who  was  known  to 
Artaxerxes  only  by  that  name  Hadassa  in  the 
seraglio.  The  word  means  secret:  she  had  sworn 
not  to  reveal  her  birth  till,  for  the  safety  of  her 
friends  it  was  necessary.  [I,  276], 

Esther  is  a  Name  not  liked  by  Romanists  — 
they  use  the  Anagram  w:th  an  A  at  the  End 
tho’  —  Theresa.  She  was  a  Saint  who  kept  her 
Name  a  Secret. 


They  were  now  called  Encyclopedistes,  Phi- 
losopher-Adeptes,  &c.  [Conway  copy,  II,  486.] 
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“Quere  whether  the  odd  Word  a  Dab  does 
not  come  from  Adepte  as  used  in  the  old  Rosy- 
crusian  Times?  I  think  it  does,  how  are  we 
else  a  Dab  at  anything?” 

I 

—  Robert  Carr,  who  seems  to  have  left  no 
trace  of  his  power,  nothing  but  tales  of  infamy, 
and  the  word  summerset  still  used  by  tumblers, 
taken  from  him  who  excelled  in  feats  of  ac¬ 
tivity.  [II,  224.] 

Lord  Viscount  SOMERSET.  I  read  in  a 
Book  on  ancient  Sports  publish’d  in  1802  y.* 
summerset  was  not  as  H:L:P.  aver’d  a  new 
name  given  in  his  Day;  because  y.e  Author  of 
y.*  Book  has  found  the  old  Word  Somersalt  for 
it.  Now  y.e  old  Word  was  Sombresault;  but 
Carr  doing  it  so  lightly  &  cleverly,  The  King 
said  it  should  be  called  a  Somerset:  —  &  so  it 
has  been  ever  since. 

Along  with  other  “ologies”  she  also  took 
an  interest  in  astrology.  In  the  course  of 
an  account  of  Hugh  Capet,  and  his  eleva¬ 
tion  to  the  throne  of  France,  she  wrote : 

His  family  has  given  kings  to  France  ever 
since:  987  saw  him  inaugurated  at  Paris;  1793 
saw  the  last  spark  of  his  illustrious  line  expire 
in  a  prison,  with  the  glory  and  honour  of  their 
once  loyal  and  gallant  nation.  [I,  239.] 
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As  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  copy  of  Retrospection 
was  so  thoroughly  corrected  by  her  with  the 
pen,  the  quotations  occasionally  will  show 
slight  variations  from  an  ordinary  copy. 
In  this  citation  she  changed  the  word 
“crowned”  to  “inaugurated,”  and  the  date 
1792  to  1793,  and  then  proceeded  to  anno¬ 
tate  herself: 

When  Hugh  was  l.8t  set  in  y.e  Seat  of  Pow’r, 
he  consulted  an  Astrologer  who  told  him  his 
Descendants  sh.d  reign  over  France  not  quite 
800  years.  Will  it  (said  he)  make  any  Difference 
to  y.e  Dynasty  if  I  do  not  reign  at  all?  Oh  yes, 
was  the  Reply  —  They  will  then  sit  on  the 
Throne  806  years,  &  so  they  have.  For  if  we 
Add  987  to  806  it  gives  1793  when  his  last 
Descendant  was  deposed  &  murder’d. 

This  bit  of  prophecy  worked  out  very  satis¬ 
factorily  for  the  period  of  the  First  Empire; 
but  when  Mrs.  Piozzi  transferred  the  note 
to  Conway’s  copy  of  Retrospection,  it  be¬ 
came  modified  and  changed  in  what  seems 
rather  a  curious  manner,  until  it  is  realized 
that  she  was  simply  bringing  the  story 
up  to  date  for  his  benefit.  It  will  be  re- 
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membered  that  the  presentation  inscrip¬ 
tion  to  Conway  is  dated  April  11,  1819. 
Her  annotations  were,  of  course,  added 
prior  to  that  date,  and  it  is  probable  that 
she  may  have  made  the  earlier  ones  in  1818. 
Now  since  another  of  Hugh  Capet’s  de¬ 
scendants,  Louis  XVIII,  had  ascended 
the  throne  of  France  in  1814,  and  had  al¬ 
ready  reigned  four  years,  it  became  neces¬ 
sary  to  revise  the  story  of  the  astrologer. 
Accordingly  she  forced  a  balance,  so  to 
speak,  by  amending  the  arithmetical  por¬ 
tion  of  the  prophecy.  The  result  was  en¬ 
tirely  satisfactory,  as  will  be  seen  by  the 
subjoined  note  from  the  Conway  copy. 

When  Hugh  was  first  set  in  the  Seat  of 
Power,  he  consulted  an  Astrologer  who  told 
him  his  Descendants  should  reign  in  France 
not  quite  800  Years.  Will  it  —  said  he  —  make 
any  Difference  if  I  do  not  reign  at  all?  Oh  yes 
was  the  Reply.  They  will  then  sit  longer  cer¬ 
tainly  —  Hugh  resolved  therefore  never  to  be 
crowned;  &  ’tis  observable  that  they  have  sate 
810  Years  —  now. 

This  story  of  Hugh  Capet  and  the  astrol¬ 
oger,  in  its  first  form  only,  was  related  by 
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Mrs.  Piozzi  in  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Fel- 
lowes,  April  10,  1815. 107 

From  the  French  Revolution  to  Benja¬ 
min  Franklin  is  not  an  unnatural  transition, 
although  the  sequence  is  in  inverse  order  to 
the  natural  one.  Mrs.  Piozzi  availed  her¬ 
self  of  several  opportunities  to  express  her 
opinion  of  the  American  philosopher. 

Proclus  seems  to  have  been  an  esprit  fort  of 
the  sixth  century,  who  collected  the  sun’s  rays 
into  a  focus,  and  appeared,  by  his  promise  of 
securing  the  Emperor’s  person  from  thunder¬ 
bolts,  to  have  some  notion  of  a  conducting  rod. 
[I,  152.] 

Like  Frankly n. 

Like  a  Newton  sublimely  he  soar’d 
To  Heights  before  him  unattain’d 

All  the  Paths  of  proud  Science  explor’d 
And  the  Palm  of  Philosophy  gain’d: 

By  a  Spark  that  he  brought  from  the  Skies 
He  display’d  an  unparalell’d  Wonder; 

And  he  saw  with  Delight  and  Surprize, 

How  his  Rod  could  defend  us  from  Thunder. 

But  to  covet  Political  Fame 

Was  in  him  a  degrading  Ambition, 

Twas  a  Spark  that  from  Lucifer  came. 

And  first  kindled  the  Blaze  of  Sedition. 
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May  not  Candour  then  write  on  His  Urn, 

Here  alas!  lies  a  noted  Inventor; 

Whose  Fame  up  to  Heav’n  ought  to  burn. 

But  inverted  —  descends  to  the  Centre. 

These  verses,  written  by  the  Reverend 
Jonathan  Odell,  an  American  Loyalist,  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Gentleman’s  Magazine  for 
April,  1777,  under  this  heading:  “Inscrip¬ 
tion  on  a  curious  chamber-stove  in  the 
form  of  an  urn,  contrived  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  the  flame  descend,  instead  of 
rise,  from  the  Fire;  invented  by  the  cele¬ 
brated  Dr.  Benjamin  Franklin.  Written  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Odell,  an  Episcopal  clergy¬ 
man  at  Brunswick  in  New  Jersey.”  They 
comprised  five  stanzas  of  which  the  third 
was  not  included  here  by  Mrs.  Piozzi: 

O  had  he  been  wise  to  pursue 

The  track  for  his  talents  design’d 
What  a  tribute  of  praise  had  been  due 
To  the  teacher  and  friend  of  Mankind. 

They  subsequently  appeared  in  the  Inde¬ 
pendent  Ledger  of  Boston  for  March  1, 
1784,  and  may  be  found  also  in  “The  Loyal 
Verses  of  Joseph  Stansbury  and  Doctor 
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Jonathan  Odell  relating  to  the  American 
Revolution,”  edited  by  Winthrop  Sargent, 
Albany,  1860. 

Dr.  Odell  was  born  in  1737,  and,  after 
some  years  of  service  as  a  surgeon  in  the 
navy,  took  orders  and  became  the  rector  of 
the  church  in  Burlington,  New  Jersey.  He 
was  an  active  Loyalist  during  the  American 
Revolution  and  at  its  close  retired  to  Eng¬ 
land.  He  returned  eventually  to  Frederic¬ 
ton,  New  Brunswick,  where  he  died  in  1818. 

In  an  annotated  copy  of  Wraxall’s 
“Memoirs,”  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  presented 
to  Sir  James  Fellowes,  there  was  a  note  on 
Benjamin  Franklin  which  was  reproduced 
by  Hayward.  The  end  of  the  note  reads: 
“There  are  some  exquisitely  pretty  stan¬ 
zas,  very  little  known,  written  by  one  Mr. 
Dale,  upon  Frankly n’s  invention  of  a  lamp, 
in  which  the  flame  was  forced  downward, 
burning  in  a  new  discovered  method,  con¬ 
trary  to  nature.  I  had  a  rough  copy  of  the 
verses,  and  they  lay  loose  in  the  second 
volume  of  ‘Retrospection,’  but  I  suppose 
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they  dropped  out,  and  I  lost  them,  or  they 
should  have  been  written  down  here.  I  can¬ 
not  trust  my  memory  to  do  them  justice. 
The  first  stanzas  praise  his  philosophical 
powers.”  Then  follow  the  last  two  stanzas 
as  given  above.108 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  find,  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century,  that  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  mem¬ 
ory  had  only  played  her  false  as  to  the  loca¬ 
tion  of  the  verses  but  not  as  to  their  sub¬ 
stance.  For  instead  of  being  loosely  laid  in 
in  the  second  volume  of  Retrospection, 
they  are  firmly  fastened  into  the  first  vol¬ 
ume  between  pages  152  and  153.  This  was 
not  the  only  lapse  of  memory  on  Mrs. 
Piozzi’s  part  in  connection  with  these 
verses.  It  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped 
her  attention  that  in  her  British  Synon¬ 
ymy,  under  the  section  headed  “Inven¬ 
tion,  Ingenuity,  Originality,  Genius,”  she 
had  already  printed  the  entire  five  stanzas 
in  illustration  of  the  word  “invention.” 
She  prefaced  them  with  the  statement, 
“Some  pretty  unowned  verses  on  the  death 
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of  the  famous  Dr.  Franklin,  long  in  my 
possession  but  never  printed  (to  my  knowl¬ 
edge),  shall  close  this  article.”  109 

When  Mrs.  Piozzi  annotated  for  Sir 
James’s  benefit  the  copy  of  Wraxall’s 
“Memoirs,”  which  were  first  published  in 
1815,  she  had  evidently,  and  not  unnatur¬ 
ally,  in  her  search  for  “the  rough  copy  of 
the  verses”  gone  back  to  the  second  vol¬ 
ume  of  Retrospection,  where,  in  consid¬ 
ering  the  conditions  and  events  antecedent 
to  the  French  Revolution,  she  had  written 
the  following  paragraph  about  Franklin: 

When  long  before,  they  idolized  our  Franklin; 
he  must  have  laughed  I  think  while  teaching 
them  to  sing  ga  ira,  for  from  him  they  learned 
it;  the  poor  queen  dancing  her  pantin  to  the 
tune,  dressed  in  the  semblance  of  her  favourite 
philosopher,  must  have  reminded  him  of  hap¬ 
less  Dido,  who  caressed  infant  love,  as  she  did 
infant  liberty,  to  her  undoing.  But  folly  was 
not  confined  to  females:  wits  wrote  the  follow¬ 
ing  line  upon  Franklin’s  bust, 

Eripuit  fulmen  caelo,  sceptrumque  tyrannis. 

[II,  494,  495.1 
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Against  this  paragraph  is  written: 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  the  Man  who  wrote 
the  very  blasphemous  Supplement  to  Genesis  — 
&  who  —  by  that  Holy  Spirit  which  he  derided 
(who  spake  by  the  Prophets,)  was  himself  im¬ 
ped'd  to  fulfil  the  Prophecy  of  bringing  down 
Fire  from  Heaven. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  went  somewhat  astray  in 
this  note  as  to  the  “Supplement  to  Gene¬ 
sis.”  What  she  evidently  had  in  mind  was 
the  “Parable  against  Persecution,”  written 
by  Franklin  after  the  style  of  the  Book  of 
Genesis.  It  was  a  piece  of  literary  tour  de 
force  and  pleasantry,  and  pointed  an  ad¬ 
mirable  moral,  but  without  a  shadow  of 
irreverence.  It  succeeded,  however,  in  mys¬ 
tifying  listeners  who  heard  Franklin  read  it, 
apparently  from  the  Bible,  and  afterwards 
attempted  to  find  it  for  themselves. 

When  it  became  somewhat  generally 
known  as  his  production,  he  was  accused  of 
plagiarism,  and  the  story  of  Abraham  and 
his  stranger  guest  was  traced  back  through 
various  sources,  though  the  actual  origin 
of  it  was  left  in  obscurity.  Franklin  dis- 
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claimed  all  intention  of  representing  it  as 
the  product  of  his  own  brain.  In  the  edi¬ 
tion  of  Franklin’s  Works  by  the  Honorable 
John  Bigelow,  the  editor  very  well  says: 
“Whoever  was  the  original  author  of  this 
parable,  it  is  very  clear  that  it  was  Franklin 
that  put  the  royal  image  and  superscription 
upon  it  that  gave  it  its  currency  through¬ 
out  the  world.”  110 

But  Mrs.  Piozzi  is  not  without  good  com¬ 
pany  in  her  misunderstanding  of  Franklin. 
For  a  distinguished  critic  of  modern  times, 
the  late  Matthew  Arnold,  also  fell  a  victim 
to  one  of  his  Biblical  pleasantries,  the  “Pro¬ 
posed  New  Version  of  the  Bible.”  Under 
the  pretext  of  modernizing  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  Franklin  wrote  six  verses  as  a 
specimen  of  a  translation  of  a  portion  of  the 
Book  of  Job  —  obviously  a  purely  political 
skit,  in  which  Satan  proposes,  as  a  crucial 
test  of  Job’s  patience,  the  depriving  him  of 
his  places  and  pensions.  Franklin’s  humor 
and  satire,  however,  passed  completely  over 
Mr.  Arnold’s  head,  for  he  wrote  as  follows: 
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I  remember,  when  I  was  under  the  influence 
of  a  mind  to  which  I  feel  the  greatest  obligations, 
the  mind  of  a  man  who  was  the  very  incarna¬ 
tion  of  sanity  and  clear  sense,  a  man  the  most 
considerable,  it  seems  to  me,  whom  America 
has  yet  produced,  —  Benjamin  Franklin,  —  I 
remember  the  relief  with  which,  after  long  feel¬ 
ing  the  sway  of  Franklin’s  imperturbable  com¬ 
mon  sense,  I  came  upon  a  project  of  his  for  a 
new  version  of  the  Book  of  Job,  to  replace  the 
old  version,  the  style  of  which,  says  Franklin, 
has  become  obsolete,  and  thence  less  agreeable. 
“I  give,”  he  continues,  “a  few  verses,  which 
may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  kind  of  version 
I  would  recommend.” 

We  all  recollect  the  famous  verse  in  our  trans¬ 
lation  “Then  Satan  answered  the  Lord  and 
said:  Doth  Job  fear  God  for  nought?”  Frank¬ 
lin  makes  this:  “Does  your  Majesty  imagine 
that  Job’s  good  conduct  is  the  effect  of  mere 
personal  attachment  and  affection?”  I  well  re¬ 
member  how,  when  first  I  read  that,  I  drew  a 
deep  breath  of  relief,  and  said  to  myself:  “After 
all,  there  is  a  stretch  of  humanity  beyond 
Franklin’s  victorious  good  sense!”  111 

Evidently  the  literal-minded  Mr.  Arnold 
was  a  component  part  of  the  stretch  of  hu¬ 
manity  which  lay  beyond  Franklin’s  “vie- 
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torious  good  sense”  —  and  sense  of  humor 
as  well. 

Symbolism  and  emblems  were  subjects 
on  which  Mrs.  Piozzi  frequently  touched, 
and  they  afforded  her  active  mind  a  fertile 
field  for  speculations.  Sometimes  they  led 
her  as  well  into  her  favorite  etymological 
pastures. 

All  these  accidents  combined  to  encrease  the 
power  of  the  Turk,  who,  when  he  heard  that  the 
young  king  of  France  had  taken  the  lilies  ( fleur 
de  lys)  for  his  device  in  coat  armour,  because 
emblematic  of  his  youth  and  innocence; 
laughed  and  observed,  “That  the  young  king 
of  England  was  sending  over  his  uncle  Thomas 
of  Woodstock  to  mow  them  down.”  In  effect, 
Bajazet,  successor  to  Amurath,  took  that 
method  with  all  whom  he  suspected  of  opposi¬ 
tion,  and  his  strangling  Jacup,  the  next  brother 
to  the  throne,  set  a  savage  fashion,  soon  imi¬ 
tated  by  succeeding  Ottomans.  [1,  422.1 

The  Lillies  were  emblematic  of  Pow'r  even  in 
y.e  East  long  before  this  Time  —  &  therefore 
Bajazet  understood  the  Matter  so;  but  I 
learned  y.4  too  late  to  insert  it  here.  Upon 
Consideration  however  one  may  recollect  that 
Sonnini  saw  the  Lily  upon  every  old  Tomb  of 
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the  Egyptian  Kings;  one  may  reflect  on  the 
Lily  Work  of  the  Pillars  supporting  Solomon’s 
Throne  —  which  possibly  our  blessed  Saviour 
alluded  to  when  speaking  of  the  Lily's  superior 
Glory  —  nay  ’tis  perhaps  as  an  Emblem  of 
Command  &  not  mere  Innocence ,  that  the  early 
Painters  of  our  own  Religion  represent  Saint 
Anthony  sometimes,  sometimes  the  blessed  Vir¬ 
gin,  presenting  Infant  Jesus  with  a  Lily;  nor  can 
we  refuse  to  acknowledge  that  every  Sceptre 
seems  evidently  made  in  the  Form  of  a  Lily 
Stick :  —  Susan  or  Shusan  means  a  Lily  in 
Persic.  Quere  was  not  the  Royal  City  so  named 
because  it  was  par  Eminence  the  Seat  of  Sover¬ 
eign  Pow’r? 

At  the  risk  of  a  repetition  in  part  of  the 
same  matter,  it  may  be  of  interest  to  see 
how  this  note  was  treated  when  transferred 
into  the  Conway  copy,  since  Mrs.  Piozzi 
had  just  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  her 
etymological  theories  on  some  natives  of 
Persia. 

Lilies  were  emblematical  of  Power  even  in 
the  East  long  before  this  time.  &  therefore 
Bajazet  so  understood  the  Matter.  One  may 
recollect  indeed  that  Sonnini  saw  the  Lily  upon 
every  old  Tomb  of  the  Egyptian  Kings,  &  that 
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the  Throne  of  Jewish  Solomon  was  supported 
by  Pillars  —  their  Capitals  of  Lily  Work  —  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  old  Testament.  Our  blessed  Sav¬ 
iour  is  often  represented  by  old  Painters  with 
a  Lily  in  his  Infant  Hand  —  not  merely  expres¬ 
sive  of  Innocence,  but  of  Dominion:  &  the 
Greek  Poet  Nicander’s  accurate  Translator 
calling  this  the  Coronary  Flower,  confirms  me 
in  my  Fancy  —  much  corroborated  by  the 
noble  Persians  who  visited  Bath  this  Year  1819. 
I  asked  them  if  Shushan  or  Susa  was  not  good 
Persic  for  a  Lily  —  &  whether  the  royal  City 
was  not  named  so,  because  it  was  the  Place;  the 
Seat  of  Sovereign  Power?  —  They  said  it  wTas  so 
doubtless:  but  that  it  had  not  cross’d  their 
Minds  to  mark  its  Etymology. 

In  a  letter  to  Sir  James  Fellowes,  written 
December  1, 1818,  Mrs.  Piozzi  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  her  meeting  the  “noble  Persians.” 

Among  other  things  she  says: 

Well!  I  really  was  very  ill-bred  myself; 
studied  these  men  all  day,  and  turned  them  over 
like  the  leaves  of  a  book,  to  get  what  informa¬ 
tion  could  be  obtained.  What  pleased  me  best 
was  the  confirmation  of  my  own  conjecture  con¬ 
cerning  the  names  of  Cyrus  and  Darius.  The 
last  means  sovereign,  as  I  always  believed,  and 
the  first  is  synonymous  with  Cosroe.  My  fear 
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of  being  mistaken  ever  since  I  gave  you  my 
“Retrospection”  has  haunted  me  night  and 
day.  Error  is  such  an  insinuating  thing,  it 
works  through  every  book  like  water  through 
a  filtering  stone.112 


VI 


Jfurtfjer  Retrospection 

The  following  notes  are  of  little  impor¬ 
tance,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  varied  forms  of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s 
mental  activity  and  interests. 

Their  method  was  at  first  to  make  facsimiles 
from  the  MSS  they  were  wishing  to  perpetu¬ 
ate,  and  some  were  sold  for  such,  till  copies 
being  multiplied,  Faustus  [Johann  Fust]  was 
put  in  prison  as  a  necromancer  —  he  saved  him¬ 
self  indeed,  but  with  some  difficulty,  and  our 
hack  phrase  “  The  devil  and  Dr.  Faustus ,”  bears 
yet  continued  testimony  to  his  danger.  [I,  448.] 

Fust  marking  some  Words  or  Passages  with 
Red  Ink,  (a  new  Invention;)  The  Fools  fancied 
it  his  Blood,  and  consider’d  him  as  dealing  with 
Satan,  &  Sealing  the  Contract  in  his  Blood. 


The  Mazarin  library  at  Paris,  shewed  in  the 
year  1775,  a  Latin  Bible  of  this  kind,  two  vol¬ 
umes  folio  —  a  facsimile  said  to  have  been 
done  in  1450;  but  Tully’s  Offices  was  the  earliest 
book  printed,  as  all  agree.  [I,  448.] 
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Tully’s  Epistles  illuminated  w.th  a  Head  of 
our  King  Harry  8.th  is  now  in  Emanuel  College 
Library  w.th  Faust's  name  in  his  own  Hand¬ 
writing  prefixed  to  it:  A  great  Curiosity  in  Liter¬ 
ature  surely. 

Mrs.  Piozzi  probably  alluded  to  the  Bible 
which  Dr.  Johnson,  who  visited  Paris  in 
October,  1775,  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale, 
referred  to  in  what  Boswell  called  “a  diur¬ 
nal  register  of  his  life  and  observations, 
from  the  10th  of  October  to  the  4th  of 
November,  inclusive.”  On  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  October  they  visited  the  King’s 
library  and  Johnson  records  that  he  saw 
“The  Bible,  supposed  to  be  older  than  that 
of  Mentz,  in  62:  it  has  no  date:  it  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  been  printed  with  wooden 
types.  —  I  am  in  doubt;  the  print  is  large 
and  fair,  in  two  folios.”  113 

These  stones  were  then  supposed  to  have  fallen 
down  from  heaven:  and  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  even 
at  this  day,  says  there  are  existing  proofs  that 
stones  do  fall.  [I,  307  note.] 

There  was  a  prodigious  fall  of  them  in 
France  covering  12  miles  it  was  while  Horseley 
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was  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph  &  I  recollect  a  very 
agreeable  conversation  at  his  Palace  concerning 
the  fact  with  Mr.  Lloyd  of  Wygfain  who  read 
us  a  letter  from  Sir  Joseph  Banks  about  them, 
1812. 

Sir  Joseph  Banks  was  President  of  the 
Royal  Society  from  1778  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  in  1820.  He  had  accompanied 
Captain  Cook  in  his  voyage  around  the 
world  in  the  “Endeavor”  during  the  years 
1768-1771,  and  had  made  valuable  natural 
history  collections. 

Women,  not  seldom  enough  to  excite  wonder, 
appeared  on  horseback,  with  spurris  sharpe ,  as 
Chaucer  afterwards  describes  his  Wife  of  Bath, 
animating  the  men  who  combated  in  their  de¬ 
fence;  and  if  they  were  feudatorial  inheritors, 
wore  their  father’s  device,  or,  as  we  call  it,  coat 
armour,  emblazoned  in  a  lozenge;  (they  were 
ashamed  to  bear  a  shield )  on  their  breast. 
[I,  349.] 

There  might  be  still  a  worse  Reason  for  the 
Lozenge.  The  People  of  Megara  shew’d  —  so 
late  as  Trajan’s  Time,  (see  Plutarch’s  Life  of 
Theseus;)  a  Lozenge,  or  piece  of  Ground  marked 
by  that  Form,  where  the  Amazons  were  buried. 
Quere  however  whether  Ladies  of  the  13.th  Cen- 
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tury  had  ever  heard  of  these  half  fabulous  Hero¬ 
ines  tlio’  they  wore  Coat  Armour. 

It  is  passing  strange  that  the  lady  so  in¬ 
terested  in  genealogy  and  heraldry  should 
apparently  have  failed  to  realize  that  the 
lozenge  or  diamond  was  prescribed  for  the 
use  of  women,  specifically  maid  or  widow. 

These  [church  bells]  were  baptized  formally* 
and  blest,  in  Italy  and  Brabant,  down  to  our 
own  days;  and  I  have  half  a  notion,  that  since 
the  Reformation,  bells  have  been  solemnly  and 
seriously  christened  here  in  England.  Two  yet 
remain  at  Lincoln  and  at  Oxford:  their  names 
are  Thomas;  I  know  not  their  age.  [Conway 
copy,  I,  141.] 

Louis  14. th  and  his  Queen  stood  serious  Spon¬ 
sors  to  a  Bell  —  which  had  been  at  first  be¬ 
stowed  on  L’Eglise  de  Paris  in  the  Year  1400 
by  Jean  de  Montaigu,  who  called  it  Jaqueline 
after  his  Daughter  —  In  1671  however,  it  was 
new  melted  &  new  Christen’d,  &  called  Em¬ 
manuel  Ludovisia  Theresa.  Robespierre  coined 
it  into  Pence  in  1793  —  and  I  have  —  That  is 
Sir  John  Salusbury  has;  Some  of  the  Coins  now, 
in  his  Cabinet. 

Mrs.  Piozzi’s  “half  a  notion”  as  to  the 
christening  of  the  English  bells  was  prob- 
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ably  derived  from  a  statement  in  Brand’s 
Popular  Antiquities : 

Baronius  informs  us,  that  Pope  John  XIII, 
A.D.  968,  consecrated  a  very  large  new-cast 
bell  in  the  Lateran  church,  and  gave  it  the 
name  of  John.  —  This  is  the  first  instance  I 
meet  with  of  what  has  been  since  called  “the 
baptizing  of  bells”  a  superstition  which  the 
reader  may  find  ridiculed  in  the  Romish  Bee¬ 
hive.  The  vestiges  of  this  custom  may  be  yet 
traced  in  England  in  Tom  of  Lincoln,  and 
great  Tom  (“the  mighty  Tom”)  at  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.114 

That  she  was  familiar  with  Brand’s  work 
is  shown  by  the  annotated  copy  of  the  1810 
edition,  which  has  already  been  cited  in  the 
account  of  her  marriage  to  Henry  Thrale. 
It  is  true  that  this  edition  did  not  appear 
until  a  number  of  years  after  the  publi¬ 
cation  of  Retrospection,  but  it  is  entirely 
probable  that  she  was  familiar  with  Brand’s 
first  edition  of  1777,  in  which  this  quotation 
also  appears. 

As  was  the  case  with  “Minced  Meat  for 
Pyes,”  so  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  copy  of  Retrospec- 
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tion  provided  her  with  a  repository  for 
anecdotes  of  one  sort  and  another,  and 
occasional  bits  of  verse,  more  or  less  illumi¬ 
native  of  the  printed  page.  Some  were 
doubtless  regarded  as  too  frivolous  or  irrele¬ 
vant  to  appear  in  the  text,  and  others  may 
have  occurred  to  her  after  publication. 
Some  were  evidently  introduced  for  Con¬ 
way’s  amusement,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
first  two  which  follow: 

.  .  .  the  popular  song  of  Roland  evinces  that 
females  alone  lamented  the  literary  famine 
which  followed  those  dark  ages.  [Conway  copy, 
I,  268.] 

from  the  French  by  H.L.P. 

Roland  when  young  was  full  of  Tricks, 

Hated  his  Book,  nor  knew  a  Letter, 

Which  tho’  it  did  his  Mother  vex. 

His  Father  said  —  So  much  the  better: 

We’ll  have  him  for  a  Soldier  bred 
His  noisy  Valour  let  us  nourish; 

If  bold  the  hand,  and  light  the  Head 
In  War  he’ll  but  the  better  flourish. 

.  .  .  and  our  great  minister  [William  Pitt], 
refusing  to  retain  responsibility  where  he 
no  longer  held  absolute  rule,  went  out  of 
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office  with  a  pension,  —  [Conway  copy,  II, 
425.] 

&  the  Wits  made  this  Epigram 

What  Letters  so  full  or  Expressive  can  be? 

As  the  once  so  respectable  W.P? 

The  first  stands  for  William  Worth,  Wisdom  &  Wit 
The  second  for  Peerage  Place  Pension  and  Pitt. 

Our  duke  then  fainting  with  the  loss  of 
breath  and  blood,  begged  his  antagonist  to 
kneel  a  moment,  whilst  he  dubbed  him  chevalier 
with  his  sword;  then  yielding  himself  his  pris¬ 
oner,  was  borne  off  the  field.  [I,  447.] 

I  remember  M.r  Astle  saying  once  in  my 
Company  y.*  one  of  our  Kings  knighted  some 
Heroes  on  the  Field  of  Battle  even  after  they 
were  dead.  A  wit  who  listen’d,  suddenly  cry’d 
out  “Why  those  Men  will  indeed  rise  up  Sir 
John  or  Sir  Richard  in  the  last  Muster.” 


When  this  last  named  chief  [Dermot]  had 
secured  Heaven’s  blessings  by  enormous  dona¬ 
tives  to  some  religious  houses,  he,  with  help  of 
a  bastard  brother,  confederate  in  his  schemes, 
put  the  lady  in  a  sack,  her  head  only  out,  threw 
her  across  a  horse,  and  rode  away  wdth  her, 
whose  faint  cries,  say  historians,  evinced  the 
feebleness  of  her  resistance.  [I,  295.] 
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I  remember  an  Irish  Girl  myself  —  to  whom 
a  Friend  said  one  Day  in  a  mixed  Company 
Which  do  you  like  best  Young  Lady?  England 
or  Ireland.  Oh  Ireland  to  be  sure  Sir,  replied 
Miss  Murphy;  for  ’tis  a  great  deal  merrier,  but 
perhaps  —  with  a  Sigh  —  I  am  safer  here.  Why 
what  are  you  in  Danger  of  at  home  my  Dear? 
Of  being  Sacked  &  7 narried  Sir,  answer’d  the 
Girl:  ’Tis  no  uncommon  Frolic  with  our  Rake 
Shames. 


Lest  we  should  think  things  went  better  in 
Germany,  Maximilian  was  amused  by  a  profane 
show  little  more  artificial  than  our  pious  ones; 
where  national  character  seemed  closely  kept 
up.  [11,87.] 

Maximilian  was  a  Man  of  Wit  notwith¬ 
standing.  An  insolent  Petitioner  beg’d  Money 
of  him  one  day,  &  the  Emperor  bid  him  go 
about  his  Business:  Nay  Sir  exclaimed  y.e  Fel¬ 
low,  be  not  so  proud;  We  are  all  one  Man’s  Sons 
—  &  repeated  his  Request  for  Money.  Max¬ 
imilian  gave  him  sixpence.  A  Small  Gift  for  a 
Sovereign  cries  the  Pauper.  So  ’tis  replied  y.e 
Prince,  but  for  Your  Father’s  Son  it  is  enough 
methinks;  &  if  all  your  good  Brothers  will  con¬ 
tribute  each  y.e  same  sum,  you  will  be  quickly 
richer  than  the  Emperor. 
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Have  you  looked  over  Haywood’s  book,  said 
she  [Queen  Elizabeth]  to  my  lord  Bacon,  that 
haply  there  may  be  no  treason  in  it?  Marry, 
sovereign,  replies  her  merry  Chancellor,  I  find 
no  treason  in  the  book,  but  much  felony, 
whereby  he  hath  stolen  all  his  best  sentences  as 
I  do  think  from  Cornelius  Tacitus:  but  rack 
him  not,  good  madam,  for  to  say  sooth  his 
style  is  too  much  disjointed  already.  [II,  158.] 

How  different  was  y.s  Court  from  that  of  our 
own  Contemporary  Catherine  2.d  of  Russia! 
who  when  She  heard  of  Tissot’s  Avis  au  Peuple 
not  knowing  that  it  was  a  Medical  Work;  pro¬ 
hibited  the  Book,  &  confiscated  the  Effects  of 
the  wretched  Man  who  sold  it,  saying  her 
People  wanted  no  Advice  &c,  whilst  not  a  Soul 
dar’d  interfere,  &  shew  y.e  Sovereign  her  Mis¬ 
take. 

Bacon’s  advice  in  regard  to  Sir  John 
Hayward’s  book  was  not  completely  fol¬ 
lowed  by  his  Sovereign.  In  1599  Hayward 
published  “The  first  Part  of  the  Life  and 
Raigne  of  King  Henrie  the  II1I.  Extend¬ 
ing  to  the  End  of  the  first  Yeare  of  his 
Raigne.”  It  was  dedicated  in  eulogistic 
terms  to  the  Earl  of  Essex  which  highly 
irritated  Queen  Elizabeth.  She  employed 
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Sir  Francis  to  search  the  book  for  treason¬ 
able  utterances  and  Sir  John  was  brought 
before  the  Star  Chamber  and  imprisoned 
until  after  the  execution  of  Essex  in  1601. 

Not  so  great  a  difference  between  the 
two  courts  after  all. 

That  they  [the  Chinese]  were  a  nation  in 
times  past,  Solinus,  the  ape  of  Pliny,  in  his 
Polyhistor  induced  men  easily  to  believe;  that 
they  are  superior  to  us  in  any  thing  but  making 
china-ware,  I  am  not  yet  induced  to  believe. 
[II,  125.] 

A  vulgar  Englishman  attendant  upon  L.d 
Macartney’s  Embassy  —  late  in  the  long  Reign 
of  George  3.d,  told  me  y.*  a  Chinese  once  laugh’d 
at  him,  &  said  Britons  could  do  nothing  in 
Comparison  of  his  Countrymen,  except  making 
the  Spout  to  a  Teapot.  &  do  you  call  that 
nothing?  returns  the  Englishman,  when  you 
have  been  drinking  Tea  ever  since  the  Deluge, 
&  never  learn’d  how  to  pour  it  out  till  we  taught 
you. 

This  story  is  varied  somewhat  when  it  is 
inserted  in  Conway’s  copy. 

&  a  waggish  Sailor  reproached  them  one  Day 
when  crowing  over  us  —  as  Creatures  new  to 
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all  Improvement  —  with  observing  that  tho 
the  yhad  been  pouring  Tea  ever  since  the  Del¬ 
uge  —  by  their  own  Account,  W  e  were  at 
length  forced  to  teach  them  how  to  make  a 
Grate  to  their  Pot. 

George,  first  Earl  Macartney,  was  sent 
to  China  as  an  Ambassador  Extraordinary 
and  Plenipotentiary  in  September,  1792, 
and  returned  to  England  in  September, 
1794.  He  subsequently  wrote  a  Journal  of 
the  Embassy  to  China. 

Among  the  many  notes  wdiich  are  scat¬ 
tered  throughout  both  volumes  of  Retro¬ 
spection,  there  are  some  in  which  it  seems 
as  if  the  writer  were  merely  annotating  or 
expanding  the  work  of  another  author; 
some  which  are  evidently  intended  to  be 
further  illustrative  of  the  text;  and  others 
which  are  apparently  in  the  nature  of  com¬ 
ments  on  her  commentators.  They  may  be 
of  slight  value  in  themselves,  but  neverthe¬ 
less  they  are  indicative  of  the  very  general 
range  of  her  information  on  various  topics. 

The  Lady  Godiva  intreated  for  her  native 
city,  but  its  tyrant  would  remit  the  impost 
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upon  one  condition  only,  that  the  suppliant 
should  ride  along  the  open  street  without  any 
clothes  at  all  on;  —  [I,  257.] 

To  this  day  this  custom  prevails  &  every 
year  a  Woman  of  the  Town  is  selected  to  ride 
with  a  flesh-coloured  dress  through  the  Town, — 
a  figure  representing  Peeping  Tom  the  Taylor 
is  also  shown  out  of  the  same  window  from 
whence  the  curious  taylor  was  discovered  look¬ 
ing  at  the  Lady  Godiva. 

Her  heart  thus  broken  [Queen  Margaret],  her 
wretched  husband,  after  his  escapes,  killed  in 
the  Tower  of  London,  while  she  fled  to  France, 
left  Edward  no  competitor  to  cope  with. 
[II,  33.] 

&  Bucke  says  pathetically  She  died:  but 
where;  (for  who  counts  y.e  Steps  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate?)  no  living  Man  can  tell.  See  Bucke’s 
curious  Life  of  Rich:d  the  3.d  a  Work  from 
whence  perhaps  many  Historic  Doubts  might 
easily  be  gleaned.  Wraxall,  (who  is  never  at  a 
Loss)  says  she  expir’d  at  Angers  under  the 
Protection  of  an  attach’d  Vassal  of  her  Father 
—  Vignola,  it  may  be  so. 

Sir  George  Buck,  who  died  in  1623, 
wrote  a  History  of  the  Life  and  Reigne  of 
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Richard  the  Third,  in  which,  according  to 
Anthony  a  Wood,  he  made  “King  Richard 
III  an  admirable  man,  and  not  at  all  the 
man  that  other  histories  made  him  to 
be.”  The  secondary  allusion  to  “Historic 
Doubts”  in  this  note  has  reference,  of 
course,  to  Horace  Walpole’s  “Historic 
Doubts  on  the  Life  and  Reign  of  King 
Richard  the  Third”  (London,  1768),  which 
also  depicted  Richard  as  not  at  all  what 
other  historians  made  him,  and  involved 
Walpole  in  several  controversies,  notably 
with  the  historian  Hume  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Milles,  President  of  the  Society  of  Anti¬ 
quaries  of  London.  In  one  of  her  notes  in 
“Minced  Meat  for  Pyes,”  Mrs.  Piozzi  indi¬ 
cates  very  clearly  her  attribution  of  Wal¬ 
pole’s  sources  to  Buck’s  book.  “Bucke’s 
old  Life  &  Death  of  Rich.d  3.d  contains  I 
see  Horace  Walpole’s  defence  of  him,  so 
famed  in  modern  Days.  These  old  Books 
are  in  Harman’s  Library  Cheltenham.” 

Two  editions  of  the  Historic  Doubts 
appeared  in  quick  succession  in  1768.  An 
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edition  in  French  was  published  in  Paris  in 
1800,  which,  according  to  the  title-page, 
professed  to  be  “traduit  de  l’anglais  par 
Louis  XVI.  Imprime  sur  le  manuscrit,  ecrit 
en  entier  de  sa  main.”  The  anonymous 
editor  explained  in  his  preface  that  one  of 
the  many  events  of  the  Revolution  brought 
into  his  possession  the  manuscript  of  this 
translation.  He  was  on  the  point  of  de¬ 
stroying  it  when  he  recognized  the  hand¬ 
writing  to  be  that  of  Louis  XVI,  and  after 
some  consideration  and  investigation  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  manuscript 
was  nothing  else  than  Walpole’s  work  trans¬ 
lated  by  the  King.  A  story  which  in  all 
probability  is  also  entitled  to  a  place  among 
historic  doubts. 

Leo  [Pope  Leo  X],  who  had  been  cardinal 
ever  since  he  could  remember,  being  made  so 
at  thirteen  years  old,  confessed  his  being  better 
skilled  in  any  study  than  divinity,  and  laughing 
said,  that  he  would  rather  issue  out  a  bull  against 
those  who  found  fault  with  Ariosto’s  verses, 
than  against  those  who  objected  to  his  govern¬ 
ment.  [II,  77.] 
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&  now  y.e  learned  M.r  Kett  says  he  did  pub¬ 
lish  &  issue  out  such  a  Bull.  Oh  Dear!  Oh 
Dear!  did  M.r  Kett  learn  that  out  of  Seward’s 
Anecdotes?  &  is  he  not  asham’d  to  quote  such 
a  Book  as  Seward’s  in  his  valuable  W  ork? 

Henry  Kett,  B.L).,  was  a  fellow  of  Trinity 
College,  Oxford,  Bampton  lecturer,  and  a 
classical  examiner  and  author.  In  his  “Ele¬ 
ments  of  General  Knowledge,  London, 
1802,  he  wrote:  “Leo  the  tenth  was  con¬ 
spicuous  for  his  ardour  and  munificence  in 
the  cause  of  literature;  it  is  very  remarkable 
that  while  he  was  pouring  the  thunder  of 
his  anathemas  against  the  new  doctrines  of 
Luther,  he  published  a  bull  of  excommuni¬ 
cation  against  all  those  who  should  dare  to 
censure  the  poems  of  Ariosto.”  This  ac¬ 
count  of  Leo  X  apparently  is  not  to  be 
found  in  Seward’s  “Anecdotes.”  Mrs.  Pi- 
ozzi’s  comment  however  was  probably  due 
to  the  fact  that  in  a  footnote  at  page  366, 
volume  I,  of  the  “Elements,”  Mr.  Kett,  in 
discussing  Martin  Luther  and  his  personal 
habits  gives  a  reference  to  Seward’s  “Anec¬ 
dotes.”  And  he  also  recommends  the  reader 
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to  “see  other  anecdotes  of  him  by  the  pleas¬ 
ing  collector,  vol.  3,  p.  112.” 

He,  having  inspired  Almagro  and  de  Lucque 
with  that  desire  of  conquest  which  seemed  wan¬ 
ing  in  the  mother  country  since  Charles  V. 
their  king  was  crowned  emperor,  —  [II,  121.] 

A  gentleman  of  Lucca  I  suppose  —  The 
Daughter  of  our  great  Theologian  told  me  once 
that  her  Father’s  Name,  —  y.e  name  of  his 
Family  —  was  Federici;  but  that  leaving  his 
Republic  on  Acc.*  of  their  making  his  Religion 
troublesome  to  him  —  her  Grandfather  left 
Italy,  and  called  himself  de  Luc;  a  Name  the 
present  Possessor  has  render’d  very  formidable 
to  Infidelity.  1809. 

Jean  Andre  de  Luc  was  a  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  Society,  a  geologist  and  meteorolo¬ 
gist,  who  endeavored  to  reconcile  science 
with  Mosaic  cosmogony.  Mr.  de  Luc  also 
was  a  reader  to  Queen  Charlotte,  and  his 
name  appears  very  frequently  in  the  pages 
of  Fanny  Burney’s  “Diary”  during  the 
period  of  her  service  at  the  Court  of  George 
the  Third. 

One  tulip  in  the  collection,  called  par  emi¬ 
nence  Semper  Augustus,  was  valued  at  seven 
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hundred  pounds  of  the  money.  In  April,  1637, 
by  an  order  of  the  state,  a  check  was  put  to  this 
strange  trade,  by  invalidating  the  contracts 
made  by  purchasers  and  venders.  [II,  173  note.] 

&  That  was  render’d  almost  unnecessary, 
because  at  a  grand  Florist’s  Feast  given  in 
honour  of  whoever  should  produce  the  finest 
Tulip  —  or  Carnation,  a  Medal  was  bestow’d. 
The  Flowers  were  exhibited  under  Glasses  of 
Course;  &  a  Young  Lady  having  been  skilful 
enough  to  add  the  Semper  Augustus  Streak 
with  her  Pencil;  She  won  the  Prize,  told  the 
Tale,  &.the  Folly  fell  into  disrepute. 


—  the  Sfonderati  pope,  Gregory  XIV,  a  Mil¬ 
anese  nobleman,  distinguished  his  reign  chiefly 
by  excommunicating  Henri-quatre;  and  hearing 
how  his  bull  was  torn  in  pieces,  and  burned  by 
hands  of  the  hangman,  among  shouts  of  vive  le 
Bourbon;  vive  le  Roi  de  Navarre!  Gregory  out¬ 
lived  this  vexation  but  a  few  months;  [II,  200.] 

I  am  afraid  indeed  that  it  was  he  Who 
burned  poor  Bankes  &  his  Horse  together  for 
Witchcraft  at  Rome  where  it  was  not  safe  in 
those  days  to  perform  Tricks  w.eh  have  not  been 
exceeded  even  in  these.  This  Creature’s  Ex¬ 
ploits  &  Powers  beat  all  Astley’s  Performances 
outright  if  all  that  is  recorded  of  him  be  true. 
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Banks,  a  Scottish  showman,  to  whose 
“dancing  horse,”  Morocco,  allusion  is  made 
by  many  of  the  writers  of  his  day,  went  to 
Paris  in  1601,  where  he  was  imprisoned  on 
the  suspicion  that  his  horse’s  tricks  were 
performed  by  magic. 

Such  was  the  conduct  and  behaviour  of  the 
man  [Oliver  Cromwell]  who  first  buckled  on 
armour  because  king  Charles  had  violated  the 
privileges  of  parliament,  by  endeavouring  to 
seize  five  seditious  members  on  their  seats. 
[II,  247.] 

Spenceiana  says  y.*  Oliver  meditated  y.e 
Naturalization  of  the  Jews  —  I  don’t  believe  it; 
—  Tis  easy  to  tell  what  a  Man  meditated  —  for 
no  one  can  contradict  Him,  but  I  believe  Crom¬ 
well  never  mention’d  any  such  Meditation. 

No  people  pay  so  little  veneration  to  unsub¬ 
stantial  nothings  as  the  traders;  yet  even  they 
were  strangely  deceived  four  or  five  years  after 
the  old  king’s  decease  [Louis  XIV],  when  a 
man  named  Law,  native  I  think  of  North 
Briton,  rejected  as  a  mountebank  by  Victor 
Amadeus  of  Savoy,  so  justly  called  the  sage, 
made  application  to  the  regent  of  France  and 
was  listened  to.  [II,  367.] 
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.  .  .  and  his  Nephew  or  Grandson  has  been 
huzzaed  about  England  now  lately,  under  the 
Name  of  Laariston:  because  he  brought  Terms 
of  Peace  from  Buonaparte  1805. 

The  reference  in  the  citation  was  to  John 
Law  of  Lauriston,  1671-1729,  who  was  edu¬ 
cated  at  Edinburgh  and  then  removed  to 
London.  In  1694  he  became  involved  in  a 
duel  with  a  man  about  town  named  Edward 
Wilson,  commonly  called  Beau  W  ilson. 
Law  killed  his  antagonist  and  wTas  sen¬ 
tenced  to  death  for  murder,  but  made  his 
escape  from  prison  and  went  to  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  He  was  the  sponsor  of  the  famous 
Mississippi  Scheme,  which  collapsed  in 
1720  and  drove  him  from  France. 

.  .  .  Monsieur  de  Bruys  says  in  his  Memoires 
des  Suisses,  “That  things  w^ere  even  in  his  early 
time  come  to  such  a  pitch  of  corruption  at 
Geneva,  that  had  the  twro  men  been  both  alive 
when  he  wrote,  Servetus  would  have  burned 
Calvin.”  [11,457.] 

Servetus  was  a  great  Anatomist,  &  is  sup¬ 
pos’d  to  have  known  the  Circulation  of  the 
Blood  before  Mr.  Harvey  discover’d  it,  but  as 
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he  only  mentions  it  in  a  religious  Tract  w.eh 
was  justly  condemned:  the  Fact  is  not  I  believe 
very  commonly  known. 

A  child  who  conversed  fluently  in  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  tongues  at  seven  years  old,  was  produced 
before  the  publick,  and  called  the  heptaglog:  *  his 
master’s  method  or  instruction  was  printed,  and 
the  shackles  of  rule  were  to  be  broken,  as  well  in 
education  as  in  government.  [II,  379.] 

*  his  Name  Evans  —  bred  up  by  Philips  Tutor 
to  the  fat  Duke  of  Cumberland  Son  to  King 
George  2.d  Philips  published  a  Book  telling  his 
Manner  of  Instruction,  &  M.r  Evans  Rector  of 
St.  Olave’s  Southwark  used  to  tell  Doctor 
Johnson  &  me  the  Sorrows  of  his  Father  known 
by  name  of  Heptaglog  in  his  early  Years. 

Jenkin  Thomas  Philipps,  who  died  in 
1755,  was  tutor  to  the  children  of  Prince 
George,  afterwards  George  II,  including 
William  Augustus,  Duke  of  Cumberland  of 
Culloden  fame  in  the  ’45.  Philipps  pub¬ 
lished  for  the  benefit  of  his  royal  pupil  An 
Essay  towards  a  Universal  and  Rational 
Grammar.  Between  the  years  1717  and 
1720,  as  a  private  tutor,  he  undertook  the 
education  of  young  Evans,  and  subse- 
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quently  expounded  his  methods  in  A  Com¬ 
pendious  Way  of  teaching  Ancient  and 
Modern  Languages.  A  chapter  of  this 
book  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  employed. 

The  lad  was  evidently  older  than  Mrs. 
Piozzi  supposed,  for  Philipps  says:  “The 
Boy  whose  education  I  undertook  was 
going  in  his  thirteenth  year.”  The  seven 
languages  which  won  him  the  title  of  “hep- 
taglog”  were  Latin,  French,  Italian,  Span¬ 
ish,  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  English.  It  is  pos¬ 
sible  that  the  seventh  language  may  have 
been  Portuguese  and  not  English,  for  Phil¬ 
ipps  says  in  regard  to  the  beginning  of  his 
instruction  in  Latin:  “I  hinted  to  him  like¬ 
wise  that  the  Latin  tongue  had  four  hand¬ 
some  daughters,  French,  Italian,  Spanish 
and  Portuguese.”  But  he  nowhere  speaks 
specifically  of  having  taught  him  Portu¬ 
guese.  Curiously  enough  he  never  mentions 
the  lad  by  name,  but  in  a  certificate  with 
which  he  provided  him  when  he  went  to 
the  University  in  1720,  he  refers  to  him  as 
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“  J.  E.  son  of  R.  E.”  Evans  probably  may 
be  identified  with  the  John  Evans  of  Trin¬ 
ity  College,  Cambridge,  who  took  the  de¬ 
gree  of  A.B.  in  1723. 

Miss  Laetitia  Matilda  Hawkins,  Sir 
John’s  daughter,  says  in  her  “Anecdotes” 
that  the  “Mr.  Evans,  Rector  of  St.  Olave’s, 
Southwark”  of  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  note,  was  a 
frequent  guest  at  table  at  Mr.  Thrale’s 
house  in  the  Borough.115  And  also  that  he 
was  an  agreeable,  intelligent  man  who  had 
benefited  much  by  his  intimacy  with  Dr. 
Johnson  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Thrale.116 

In  Conway’s  copy  of  Retrospection  there 
are  several  notes  inserted  with  reference  to 
plays  and  to  his  acting. 

In  old  editions  of  Moliere  we  see  it  printed 
Dom  Juan,  showing  that  the  word  is  a  mere 
abbreviation  of  Dominus.  [Conway  copy,  I, 
213.] 

—  in  the  Festin  de  Pierre,  —  whence  our 
Don  Giovanni,  his  appellation  in  Italian.  I  fear 
the  Character  is  no  Invention,  but  Portrait  of 
a  Pope  who  will  be  mention’d  in  our  2. d  Volume. 
Mr.  Conway  will  feel  an  Interest  in  the  Tale 
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he  so  Inimitably  tells  by  Dramatic  Action  — 
making  however  the  Libertine  too  lovely. 

Genest  records  that  at  the  theatre  in 
Bath,  November  26,  1817,  there  was  per¬ 
formed  as  an  afterpiece,  “Don  Giovanni,  or 
the  Libertine.  Don  Giovanni  =  Conway : 
Leperello  =  Green : — they  both  acted  very 
well.” 

A  few  pages  further  on,  while  continuing 
her  annotations  for  Conway,  Mrs.  Piozzi 
ran  across  her  account  of  the  Pope  above 
referred  to,  John  XII.  A  printed  footnote 
reads,  “Quere,  Was  it  not  from  him  the 
character  of  Don  Juan,  or  the  Libertine, 
was  taken?”  [Conway  copy,  I,  233];  and 
she  has  added  in  the  margin,  “Oh  here  it 
is,  I  thought  he  had  lived  later.” 

But  Retrospection' s  eye  is  better  engaged  by 
his  great-grandson  Henry,  the  once  wild  Prince 
of  Wales,  who  on  his  father’s  death  leaped  into 
his  seat,  like  feathered  Mercury,  and  nothing 
scrupulous  to  seize  that  crown  •which  of  due 
right  belonged  to  his  young  cousin,  heiress  and 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  March,  invaded  France; 
[Conway  copy,  I,  439.] 


WILLIAM  AUGUSTUS  CONWAY  IN  1815 
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So  designated  by  Immortal  Shakespear,  So 
represented  by  incomparable  Conway. 

Here  Mrs.  Piozzi  evidently  had  in  mind 
the  lines  in  “King  Henry  IV,”  Part  I: 

I  saw  young  Harry,  with  his  beaver  on. 

His  cuisses  on  his  thighs,  gallantly  arm’d, 

Rise  from  the  ground  like  feather’d  Mercury, 
And  vaulted  with  such  ease  into  his  seat. 

As  if  an  angel  dropp’d  down  from  the  clouds. 

To  turn  and  wind  a  fiery  Pegasus, 

And  witch  the  world  with  noble  horsemanship. 

At  the  Bath  Theatre  on  January  19,  1818, 
Conway  had  taken  the  part  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales  in  “King  Henry  IV.” 

Thus,  without  one  blow  struck  in  its  defence, 
did  this  ancient  and  once  respectable  aristoc¬ 
racy  [Venice],  formed  when  a  former  Attila 
ravaged  the  earth;  tamely  yield  up  its  inde¬ 
pendence  to  some  troops  detached  by  the  de¬ 
stroyer  Buonaparte,  with  orders  even  to  burn 
their  bucentoro,  golden  book,  and  every  mark 
of  former  sovereignty;  carrying  their  bronze 
horses  off  to  Paris,  and  having  (as  Frenchmen 
with  no  unjust  though  bitter  sarcasm  observed) 
torn  the  old  woman’s  nightcap  from  their  doge, 
and  put  upon  his  head  their  bonnet  rouge;  [Con¬ 
way  copy,  II,  524.] 
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Poor  Venice!  long  la  bella  Dominante;  now 
to  be  best  known  to  Englishmen  perhaps,  by 
Otway’s  truly  pathetic  Drama:  commemorat¬ 
ing  the  Discovery  of  a  Plot  destroyed  by  female 
Influence;  &  bringing  into  Dramatic  Action  — 
each  in  their  Day,  —  the  various  but  unrivalled 
Powers  of  Barry,  Siddons,  Conway.  Tis  not 
perhaps  well  known  that  when  the  Lady  —  who 
had  saved  the  State  was  offer’d  her  choice  of 
a  Reward,  —  She  made  it  her  Request  the 
Doge  should  wear  a  Woman’s  Night  Cap  on 
Ascension  Day: — a  Custom  steadily  observed 
till  the  French  Revolution. 

Otway’s  “Venice  Preserved”  was  per¬ 
formed  at  the  Bath  Theatre  on  November 
22, 1817,  with  Conway  in  the  part  of  Pierre. 
In  the  course  of  some  comments  on  acting 
and  actors,  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote  her  friend 
Miss  Willoughby  in  June  of  the  following 
year:  “’Tis  long,  indeed,  since  I  have  seen 
such  a  beautiful  Pierre  as  Conway.”  117 

The  reference  to  Bonaparte  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  extract  naturally  brings  to  mind 
Mrs.  Piozzi’s  mental  attitude  towards  him, 
and  also  her  various  attempts  at  working 
out  the  application  of  the  mystic  number 
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666,  of  which  an  example  was  given  in  a 
preceding  chapter.  In  the  volumes  of  Re¬ 
trospection  there  are  occasional  references 
to  these  topics,  as  will  be  sufficiently  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  following  and  final  extracts 
from  the  book. 


Comenius’s  predictions  have  been  of  L  .  50 
late  newly  studied;  Louis  quatorze  V  .  5 

consulted  him  we  know,  and  the  allu-  D  500 
sion  to  his  name  by  Vivian,  explaining  O  .  0 

the  mystick  number  of  the  beast  was,  V  .  5 

I  believe,  known  to  the  monarch;  if  I  .  1 

666  was  the  number  of  that  assembly  C  100 
or  convention  which  destroyed  his  sue-  V  .  5 

cessor  Louis  seize  too,  ’tis  at  least  S  .  0 

a  strange  thing;  and  must  much  amaze  - 

the  commentators,  who  have  consid-  666 
ered  that  as  due  to  the  church  of  Rome, 

Romiith  or  Lateinos. 

[II,  408  note.] 


Comenius  had  studied  the  Mystics  much  in 
early  Youth  —  I  believe  he  edited  a  heap  of 
odd  Things  originally  devised  by  Kotterus  — 
The  Book  is  call’d  Lux  e  Tenehris  but  I  don’t 
know  where  to  find  it.  ’tis  in  Quarto,  &  was 
publish’d  1657  if  I  am  not  too  positive. 

A  little  Book  written  to  ridicule  this  Book 
early  in  1803  says,  M.rs  Piozzi  believes  that 
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Louis  14:th  was  666;  why  Buonaparte’s  name 
makes  666 :  —  She  may  as  well  believe  it  of 
him.  &  nowall  the  Town  does  believe  it  of  him; 
I  never  said  I  believed  it  of  Louis  Quatorze, 
1812. 

Jan  Amos  Komensky  (Comenius),  1592- 
1670,  the  noted  Czechic  theologian  and 
educational  reformer,  edited  “Lux  e  tene- 
bris  novis  radiis  aucta.  Hoc  est,  solemnis- 
simae  divinae  revelationes  in  usum  seculi 
nostri  factae.”  This  work,  of  which  the 
first  part  was  by  C.  Kotterus,  was  published 
at  Amsterdam,  1664-67. 

On  pages  408  and  409  there  are  also 
three  separate  workings  out  of  the  number 
666,  all  of  them  being  in  Mrs.  Piozzi’s  hand¬ 
writing.  One  produces  Mahomet,  another 
Bonaparte,  both  by  use  of  Greek  characters 
in  spelling  the  names.  The  third,  which  is 
reproduced  here,  is  more  elaborate  and  is 
accompanied  by  the  explanatory  note  given 
below.  It  will  be  observed  that  so  slight 
a  matter  as  orthography  is  not  allowed  to 
stand  in  the  way  in  bringing  out  the  desired 
numerical  result.  In  the  note  referred  to 
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above  where  Greek  characters  are  employed 
for  Bonaparte  the  spelling  is  /? ovveirapTr 7. 

N  . 40 

A .  1 

P . 60 

O . 50 

L . 20 

E .  5 

A .  1 

N  . 40 

B .  2 

u . 110 

O . 50 

N  . 40 

A .  1 

P . 60 

A .  1 

R . 80 

T . 100 

E .  5 


666 

This  is  copied  from  a  Spanish  Adaptation  of 
the  Mystic  Number  to  the  Name  of  Buona¬ 
parte.  I  picked  up  the  Book  at  Bath  1815  & 
gave  it  Sir  James  Fellowes.  It  was  a  very 
curious  Book  printed  at  Malaga  in  the  year 
1809  &  signed  O.S.C.S.E.C.A.R. 
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In  a  letter  to  Miss  Fellowes,  the  sister  of 
Sir  James,  under  date  of  April  24,  1815, 
Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote:  “I  send  you  the  stran¬ 
gest  thing  I  ever  saw;  an  adaptation  of  the 
mystical  beast  described  in  the  thirteenth 
chapter  of  St.  John’s  Apocalypse,  to  the 
name  of  Napoleon  Buonaparte  in  Spanish. 
It  has  been  done  in  England  various  times, 
and  in  various  manners ;  but  that  it  should 
be  done  as  it  is  here  in  a  country  of  big- 
otted  Romanists,  is  indeed  surprising.  If 
you  send  it  to  Sir  James,  send  it  very  care¬ 
fully,  for  it  cannot  be  got  again,  and  he 
alone  deserves  it;  perhaps  ’tis  better,  keep 
it  for  him.”  118 

The  Emperor  of  Germany  meanwhile,  merits 
more  tenderness,  and  more  concern.  His  coun¬ 
sels  all  perplexed,  his  arms  betrayed,  his  honour 
suffering,  and  his  metropolis  [Vienna]  endan¬ 
gered;  [II,  537.] 

The  Emperor  is  VoiveU’d  now  Methinks. 
When  I  was  at  Vienna  1786  or  1787,  The  Cicer¬ 
oni  there  showed  us  these  Letters  A.E.I.O.U. 
over  the  Palace  Door  and  said  they  meant 
Austriacorum  est  imperare  Orbi  Universo  — 
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Buonaparte  ought  to  bid  Francis  take  them 
down  now. 

In  a  letter  to  Dr.  Robert  Gray,  December 
2,  1801,  Mrs.  Piozzi  wrote:  “My  learning, 
that  the  people  laugh  at  so  much  more 
justly  than  they  think  they  do,  comes 
chiefly  from  the  Spectators  and  Tattlers, 
but  is  not  sufficient  to  inform  me  what  was 
meant  a  hundred  years  ago  in  common 
colloquial  chat  by  vowelling  a  man.  Some 
of  those  charming  papers  has  this  phrase: 
‘such  a  one,  says  he,  has  been  vowell’d  by 
the  Count,  and  resolves  to  demand  satis¬ 
faction.’  ”  She  then  told  Dr.  Gray  the 
story  of  her  visit  in  Vienna  substantially 
as  in  the  note  above  and  concluded  with 
the  comment:  “Buonaparte  has  vowelled 
them  pretty  well  since.”  119 

The  phrase  cited  by  Mrs.  Piozzi  from 
the  Tatler  is  to  be  found  in  the  twelfth 
number,  where  it  reads  “Do  not  talk  to  me. 
I  am  vowelled  by  the  Count,  and  cursedly 
out  of  Humour.”  Even  if,  as  she  says,  she 
did  not  know  “what  was  meant  in  collo- 
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quial  chat  by  vowelling  a  man”  her  applica¬ 
tion  was  sufficiently  pertinent,  for  it  referred 
to  the  custom  of  a  debtor’s  merely  giving 
an  I.  O.  U.  to  his  unlucky  creditor.120 

Several  pages  further  on  in  Retrospec¬ 
tion,  Mrs.  Piozzi  proceeds  with  what  is 
obviously  a  continuation  of  the  note  at 
page  537,  but  written  at  a  much  later 
period.  It  is  also  the  last  note  in  the  book. 

&  at  Brynbella  ll.th  April  1814  —  The  Au¬ 
thor  of  this  Work  reads  that  the  united  Forces 
of  this  last  named  Emperor,  Francis — The  Em¬ 
peror  Alexander  of  Russia,  &  the  King  of  Prus¬ 
sia  —  Their  Sovereigns  at  their  Head;  are  in 
actual  Possession  of  Paris  —  Buonaparte  hav¬ 
ing  abdicated  the  Throne  of  France  —  after  hav¬ 
ing  4  or  5  years  ago  divorced  Josephine  to 
marry  Francis’s  Daughter  —  by  whom  he  has 
a  Son.  Is  there  anything  in  the  Book  as  strange? 
any  Event  as  surprizing  as  this?  &  is  not  this 
more  surprising  still:  that  after  calling  the  Man 
Tyrant,  Monster,  Murderer  &c — &  saying  they 
make  War  on  no  one  but  him  —  They  politely 
protect  him  to  whatever  Retreat  he  shall  choose 
—  ?  We  are  told  that  his  Choice  fell  on  the  Isle 
of  Elba  near  his  own  Country:  That  is  not  sur¬ 
prizing  at  all. 
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And  so  Mrs.  Piozzi  goes  on  to  the  end  of 
her  days,  reading  and  annotating,  corre¬ 
sponding  and  commenting,  making  new 
friends  and  keeping  in  touch  with  old  ones. 
Happy  in  the  present,  hopeful  for  the  fu¬ 
ture,  reminiscent  but  not  retrospective,  nor 
regretful  of  the  past.  Celebrating  with  en¬ 
thusiasm  her  eightieth  birthday,  —  on  the 
seventy-ninth  anniversary  to  be  sure,  — 
opening  the  ball  with  Sir  John  Salusbury 
at  two  o’clock  in  the  morning  and  keeping 
it  up  until  five.  Somewhat  disordered  as  to 
her  finances  after  the  loss  of  the  guiding 
influence  of  Gabriel  Piozzi,  and  through  her 
efforts  to  establish  in  life  her  adopted  son. 
Spending  the  winter  of  1820-21  in  Pen¬ 
zance  to  recuperate  financially,  and  then 
returning  in  the  spring  to  Clifton;  meeting 
on  the  way  with  an  accident,  serious  enough 
at  her  age,  but  which  was  not  the  immedi¬ 
ate  cause  of  her  death.  Cheerfully  writing 
an  account  of  her  accident  to  Miss  Will¬ 
oughby  on  March  16,  1821,  less  than  seven 
weeks  before  her  death,  and  seizing  this 
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opportunity  for  some  of  her  favorite  plays 
on  words. 

“So  Sir  John,”  she  wrote,  “may  look 
to  my  Demise  now  at  his  Leisure,  &  my 
^Legacy6  •  *  •  Was  n°t  ^  a  horrid  Accident? 
—  &  in  the  dead  of  the  Night  so !  Dr.  Forbes 
will  be  very  Sorry — -for  poor  H:L:P— al¬ 
ways  a  blue  —  now  a  black  &  blue  Lady  — 
bruised  say  you  from  Top  to  Toe? — my 
Lord  from  Head  to  Foot!”  121 
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